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ENTERED At 


MY NEIGHBOURS. 


My neighbours are honest, and quiet, and meek, 

They are in the small houses, just over the way. 
Not one of my neighbours a quarrel will seek, 

Nor invite; and they're made of the commonest 


clay. 
They lie not, they nigh not, they care not for any 
Man, woman, or child who inhabits this sphere. 
Queer, is it not {—among all of the many 
Who live here below, there is none to them dear. 


Their houses are all that my neighbours possess ; 
But their houses are wooden, not brick-built, like 


mine, 
And my neighbours’ expenses and incomes are less 
Than would pay for a pint of the cheapest of wine! 
But they scem quite contented; I’ve watched them 
from here 
Chougl watching one’s neighbours is not quite the 
thing — 
And they never watch me), year after year— 
Through summer, and autumn, and winter, and 
spring. 
They are not slaves of fashion, or passion, I know 
They drink not, they think not, nor gamble at 
They Jend not, nor borrow ; they're pure as the snow 
Ere ‘ touches the ground, when winds bluster and 
w 


They know not the meaning of envy or hate— 

They possess no ambitions, and harbour no spite ; 
They rest in their houses, unmindful of fate, 

From. ce ht-time till day-time—from morn until 

nig: 

My neighbours will never gloat over the fall 

Of a weak brother fighting the battle of life. 
Not one of my masculine neighbours will call 

The plainest or fairest of sweet women wife | 
They often go in—and they never come out. 

But my neighbours are only inanimate clay, 
And the little dark houses I’m writing about 

Are in Trinity Churchyard, just over the way. 
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A VERY FOOLISH LAW. 


Tuer French formalities preceding marriage are s0 
numerous and vexatious that French people livi 
abroad are often glad to dispense with them, and unt 
now this has frequently been done under the mistaken 
impression that a marriage solemnised in any country 
according to the laws of that country was valid any- 
where. but a recent decision in the French courts has 
shown that this is by no means the case. 

Thus: supposing a Frenchman has emigrated to 
America, and there wants to marry an American, 
before he can do so in a manner that will remain bind- 
ing upon him in his own country he must send to 
France and ask for the consent of his parents, or, if 
they are dead, of his grandparents. 

Should this consent be refused he cannot marry at 
all if under twenty-five ; if over that age he must peti- 
tion them three times through a public notary, a fort- 
night elapsing between each petition ; and after these 
formalities have been accomplished he must get a 
notarial document setting forth that the parents have 
been asked for their consent and have refused it. This 


done, he must have banns published for a fortnight at 
the Mairie of the commune where he was born ; and 
not till then will he get the licence which will enable 
him to be married before a French consul abroad. 

It will be seen that in the case of a Frenchman re- 
siding in some inland American State these formalities 
would be very expensive as well as tedious ; and yet, 
if they are not fulfilled, the Frenchman who has 
married abroad may, on returning to his own country, 
treat his marriage as null, and marry again. It must 
be added that, even when a Frenchman's parents and 
grandparents are dead, he is bound to produce certifi- 
cates of decease before he can have banns published ; 
and if he be a deserter from the army or navy, or a 
criminal flying from justice (even though he be a poli- 
tical offende ), he cannot, so long as he is absent from 
France, have banns pe upatall The disability affects 
men who have been Roman Catholic priests. If they 
should change their religion French law still debars 
them from marriage at home or abroad, 


TWO SMART ACTORS. 


= In a very serious drama a prisoner was obliged to 
read aloud a letter which the gaoler brought to him. 
To save himself the trouble of committing it to 
memory the actor had been accustomed to have the 
actual letter handed to him. 

One evening the gaoler Seviget it would be a good 
joke to hand the prisoner a blank sheet of paper. 
he prisoner, starting to read it, was, for a momen 
thrown off his balance, but recovering himself sai 

with the most serene calmness : 

“ Gaoler?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tam obliged to make an avowal to you. Brought 
up by parents of low estate, I do not know how to 
read. I beg that you will have the goodness to 

uaint me with the contents of the letter.” 
he snarer was snared, but his wit saved him too. 
After nervously fumbling the letter, the gaoler said : 

" illingly, but I must go and look for my spec- 
tac es.” 

Naturally he brought back, with his spectacles, the 
genuine letter. 


ee ee 
THE FIRST CANARY BIRDS. 


Tue first hint that can be found in Europe of the 
forbears of our yellow favourites who “ discourse sweet 
music” to us, winter and summer alike, is in Spain, 
where, we are told, that in 1478 some specimens were 
brought by Henry, the navigator, on his return from 
one is voyages, during which he landed at the 
Canary Islands. ough very unlike most of the 
canaries we now see in cages see in colour they rather 
resembled the linnet, a grey shading into green on the 
breast), they soon were sought after for their song, and 
high prices were paid for them by Spani ies. 

The Spaniards were carefully reticent about their 
canary song birds, and for a long period canaries were 
to be had only from Spain at hig prices. In 1622a 
book was written about them, and published in Rome, 
and in it we read that accident and not generosity put 
anend to this monopoly. A ship that carried a con- 
signment of canaries on board was wrecked on the 
Italian coast, and many of the birds eecaping flew to 
the island of Elba, where the climate suited them very 
well, and where they bred and flourished. 

The Italians soon found this out and were so eager 
for the birds that in course of some years they wore 
exterminated there, but not till the Italians had pro- 
duced some good breeds. As the Italians were not so 
secretive as the Spaniards the people in the Tyrol soon 
shared the knowledge and very soon passed it on to the 
Germans and other northern nations, 


2. 


oe 


STARTLING FEET. 


THE conversation turned on big feet, when one of 
the company said he believed his pal Smith would take 
some beating in that line. 

“T was out walking with Smith one day when he 
slipped down with the soles of his boots pointing to a 
grocers window. The grocer rushed out to inquire 
who was putting the shutters bee 

“ That's pretty fair,” said a soldier who was present, 
“but a fellow in our company beat it hollow. After a 
sharp fight with the enemy we were obliged to retreat, 
when, on nee: back, we saw one of our men stand- 
ing upright on the tield. The fact was, the poor fellow 
had got such feet that he never fell down when he was 

ot.” 


“Well,” said a horse-dealer, who sat in the corner, 
“that’s rather tall; but let me haveatry. A fellow 
came down to our stables the other day ina hurry to 
hire a horse for a journey he was going. ‘I'll have 
that one,’ said he, pointing to a horse in the yard. 
‘Why, there isn’t a man in the world can ride that 
animal,’ I said. ‘He'll work in a cart, or plough, but 
no one can stay on his back.’ ‘TU try him, anyway,’ 
said the stranger, as he sprang into the saddle, I ex- 
pected to see him pitched off, but the horse looked 
round, saw the man’s feet, and trotted quietly of He 
thought he was between a pair of shafts," 

The company left in silence. 
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ARE THEY OUR ANCESTORS? | 


ALL monkeys have voices, and many of them have — 
very strong ones. Excepting the solitary and tacitarn ; 


ourang-outang, the species which live in are &: 
chatterers, and keep La great hubbub. The principal 
iy and rapid language, with the fe 


tones of their noisy and 

quent repetition ob the same sounds, may also be fount 
in the languages of the most savage Lael (ree “They are 
for the most complex, guttural, harsh articu- 


lations, with few variations. But the alphabets of some bo, 


of the African and Melanesian nations are not much 
richer. 

Laughter is not wholly peculiar to men, for 
monkeys have a noisy and explosive laugh 
to ours. Monkeys are also capable of showing 
and weeping, itis possible to follow on their 
the equivalents of the physiognomical 
in man answer to the expression of his various emo- 
tions, Among these are the drawing back of the 
corner of the mouth and the contraction of the lower 
eyelid, which constitute the monkey’s smile, and the 
depression of the eyebrow and forehead in anger. 


——————~—f-—___ 

A apy on being asked why she called her two 
canaries Wheeler and Wilson, replied: ‘ Because 
neither is a singer.” 

——— 

THE reason an urchin gave for being late at schoos 
was that the boy in the next house was going to As 
ad down with a trunk strap, oad ke waited to. 

ee fo , y 

Ong of the contemporary poets asks: “ Where ar..- 
the bright girls of the past?” Our own observation is 
that some of them are administering cautious doses of 
paregoric to the bright girls of the future. 

ee fie 

THE question, “Does getting inebriated ever ad- 
vahce one’s happiness?" would seem to be put to rest 
by the Irishman who went courting when in auch. a 
condition, and being asked what pleasure ba hana in 
whisky, replied : it 

“Oh, Nelly, it’s a trate entirely to see two of you 
swate, purty face instead of one!” : 

———-fo___ 


Faw.urs of memory is apt to be attended with vory 
embarrasing results sometimes in social life. The sister 
of an eminent clergyman, who recently accompanied 
her brother to a dinner party, entirely forgot that she 
was not at her own table, and apologised for the 
abominably bad dinner. She was “ quite ushamed ” to 
see such a dinner sent to the table. The lady of the 
house did not enjoy the blunder as much as the guests, 

_ oj 

Se was a girl with large features, and she had a 
mouth which attracted general attention. As she 
leaned against the railing and watched the waves she 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“Oh, James, but how grand! It seems as if I could 
open my mouth and take it all in!” 

“But you won't, will you?” entreated a boy who 
stood by. “Ma and I have come a hundred miles to 
fee te sea, and we wouldn’t like to lose it the very 

rst day. 


ow 
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Own1ne to the sudden den page of the only indoor 
man-servant at the house of an Epsom bachelor, the 
Trish coachman was last week promoted for the even- 
ing to the rank of butler—several guests being ex- 
pected todinner. .The host was pleased to find that 
an old dress suit just fitted Micky, and Micky was 
delighted with the whole thing. A few minutes’ 
technical instruction, and the coachman declared that 
he grasped the “intoire situation.” One point im- 
pressed upon the servitor was, that he was on no 
account to ask a diner to have a second helpi 
of soup. The guests were “on time,” and all went we 
till Micky observed a gentleman push his plate from 
him after taking a few mouthfuls of soup. He imme- 
diately leant over and drew back the plate. The guest 
pushed it from him again. This dispieaxed the coach- 
man, it seemed to him a breach of decorum. 

“ Ate yer soup, sore.” he exclaimed in trumpet tones, 
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THE NEW LOVE. 
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the dust of a road which led 


through a French 
the mail-coach 


the old vehicle 
on the li thin 
at the door of the 


in 
rk background of the 


In the distance the sun, sinking ever lower, fastened 
its dying rays upon the ey eet wooded hill- 


Amp 
village, evening 
ing about, and the bells ji 
rca Then Claudine e J 


ut nearer, & ray, piercing the verdure, envelo 
as witha ae Aad ts vaca: the rounded summit of 
anaked hi whose slopes, 
road, presented in the shadow a long, dull grey stretch 
fet et 
ine knew that beneath these sl 


over which 
resounded in the stillness of the evening the sonorous 
voices of the labourers ing on r oxen, lay 


Quarrymen, wearing gaudy sashes, with jackets 
thrown over their shoulders, were beginning So appest. 
in a series of groups, along the white road. Their 
voices rose, sometimes in song—voices vibrating like 
waves of sunlight, and as rough as the surrounding 


country. 

Incessantly the procession lengthened. One by one 
Claudine recognised the sunburnt faces as they grew 
more and more distinct. But her man did not yet 
appear, and suddenly, as she was examining with her 

rpest look the farthest group on the hillside, a cloud 

of dust shot up, high and enormous, casting a vast 
shadow. The quarrymen stopped short in the road, 
then they ran back, and a tremendous explosion burst 
out like a peal of thunder and rolled through the 
valley. The quarry had fallen in ! 

Claudine uttered a cry and fell upon the road with 
arms outstretched. Under the ground, full of crevices 
and covered with fallen houses, that spread their 
broken red-tiled roofs over the ruins like a mantle, 
gears ipen were buried, at inaccessible and hopeless 

pths ; and near the foot of the hill, at a point where 
the engineers were trying to pierce a gallery, Claudine, 
in a crouching posture, with a wild look on her face, 
and refusing to move, awaited her husband. For days 
she remained there, unable to believe in the disaster, 
and refusing to be consoled, her eyes fixed obstinately 
upon the gallery which they were opening. But the 
work caused fresh settlings of the soil, and then water 
flowed into the gallery, and they were obliged to stup 
their labours. 

Then gloomily she climbed the hill. At the top the 
workmen were now boring a shaft. She crouched 
down near them, watching the piston go up and down 
with a continuous mechanical movement, the dull 
shocks of which, occurring at regular intervals, quieted 
her and filled her with soothing hopes. But the stcel 
screws began to break ot! in the dinty strata, and then 
they penetrated into the sands, which began to roll 
down continually, filling up the shaft. Haggard and 
grim, the workmen persisted for a time ; bat soon 
they threw down their tools in despair, and the band 
dispersed. Claudine was left alone with the ravaged 

round, amid the results of the uscless labours, Lroken, 
inert, feeling only one desire within her—the wish that 
abe were lead. 

“Claudine,” whispered a voice near her. 

She recognised one of the qu men; she knew 
that his name was Pierre, and remembered having seen 
him at work with the others. He showed his blistered 
hands, his soiled clothing ; and, suddenly, before he had 
spoken, as she saw the look of gentle sadness which he 
gave her, she burst into a fit of tears. He, tinding 
nothing to say, knelt beside her, allowing her to weep, 
only pressing the young woman’s hand the tighter at 
each sob, with an expression of anguish on his face. 

Gradually she became calm. She heard him saying 
things the meaning of which escaped her, leaving her 
only the sensation of a vague and very gentle murmur 
that lulled her into childlike docility. Aud she suffered 
herself to be led away, almost unconscious, he, full 
of precautions and attentions, addressing her in caress- 
ing tones, as though she were an invalid; while, from 
time to time, she stopped to heave long sighs that 
saddenly broke into tears, after which her head would 
drop upon the man’s shoulder. 

Days passed. The quarrymen were lost, undiscovered, 


dead, it was declared, crushed by the rocks. In the: 


long idle hours in which these things were talked ove 

Claadine listened silently, in mournful attitudes, find: 
ing, gradually, a pee charm in being pitied. 
Little by little she secined to awake as from a long 


And suddenly she had a feeli 
when Pierre, returning from 
eums sabseribed 


six hundred francs. . 
Then, idle and patiently a ing events, she daily 
returned to the quarries. re accompanied 


her, with his accustomed 


influence of the same though 
gradually ceased to i 


themselves, Gradually a weight was lifted from 


e 
young woman’s breast. Little by little, in the heat of 
summer, under the breath of the trees, her sorrow wore 
the lamentable death of her husband 
vanished in the distance, while slowly, like sap, a new 
love grew up of which they dared not speak, out 


away, and 


of respect for the dead. 
“ Claudine,” said the man at last. 
: Sable ‘ 
‘Suppose we marry?” 
“It has only been two months,” said she, suddenly 


ing sad. 

a ! Idonot hurry you. I meant—later—would 
you 

“Yes,” she sighed ; “ later.” 

Thenceforth it was an understood thing between 
them, upon which their thoughts centred more and 
more, according the dead only a friendly memory, a 
feeling of tender gratitude. They began to make plans. 
They wandered about in their accustomed walks with 
the manner of open lovers ; and soon, upon the hillside, 
amid the entwinings of flowers, laughter was heard, 
and then kisses, 

One evening they went among the rocks loosened 
by the disaster. Suddenly a strange noise startled 
them, like the stirring of a beast at the bottom 
of a hole. They bent over the edge of a crevice; 
and there the noise, more distinct, seemed to them 
like the desperate clambering of a man in a 
narrow ditch. At first they were transfixed by fear of 
the unknown ; then, at the same time, the same thought 
see them—the thought of the quarrymen buried 
alive. 

From the bottom an appeal arose, far away, but ina 
well-remembered voice. 

“It is he!” hissed Claudine, her knees trembling. 

Pierre was fairly livid as he straightened up. Atel 
The dead who re disappeared! And thus was their 
love to be broken, the future ruined, the beautiful 
future, over which Claudine’s annuity of six hundred 
francs threw the glitter of fortune? By what right 
did he come beck His image now appeared, not in 
friendly porpectivs, surrounded with grateful 
memories, but_ as a menacing spectre suddenly arisen 
on the ruins of a shattered dream. 

Meanwhile the appeal rose again; they could 
imagine the exhaustion of the wretched man after 
crawling underground for nearly three months, living 
on rooty and water, in the darkness, and doubtless 
aroused to a last eftort by the perfume of the sun- 
bathed woods entering through the crevices in the 
ground. Pierre uttered a cry and threw himself 
violently backward, the victim of a bitter struggle. 

But again the appeal arose, sinister, lamentable ; 
and pity gained the victory. Then he shouted, 
feverishly and euduenly, : 

“Wait for me! I will come back with a rope.” 

And he ran madly down the hillside. Left alone, 
Claudine looked fixedly at a rock overhanging the 
crevice. She shuddered ; a touch would loosen it, and 
it would crush the man below. Suddenly she rose, 
staggering as if drunk, and bent over towards the 
rock. 

It loosened and rolled into the gulf. 

There was a dull shock, a cry, then all was still; 
livid, and leaning over the abyss, Claudine listened in 
tie silence. When Pierre came back with a rope she 
g owed him the place where the rock had been. 

In another month they were married. 
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sleep, and to return from a great distance. She began 
to hve in. Then she became interested in the news 
at tho sehesriptions Soensd for the relief of the victhas. 
of rest, almost of joy, 
city, told her that the 
were sufficient to warrant an annuity 
for the widows, and that she had been allowed ane of 


gentleness. There they spoke 
with low voices and walked with muffled tread, 
respectful of the dead. In these habitual visits as toa 
cemetery, where both went, over the hillside, through 
the melancholy of the thick woods, under the perpetual 
Claudine’s tears 
flow. Insensibly they arrived at 
conversations in which new possibilities began egy 


@ consi on. 

Pointing to the comet, I asked Sam what he could 
say in its defence from the standpoint of a Ute. Sam 
was, unlike most Indi a great talker, and could 
speak English very well. He was ambitious to perfect 
himself in the language, and readily seized on every 
chance for a talk. Indeed I discovered him on one or 
two occasions all alone, and talking vigorously at a 
mark like a savage Demosthenes. 

“Tell about that?” said Sam, pointing towards the 
comet. “Sam do it in a heap easy. e sun is the 
man, and he have moon for squaw. The stars—big 
stars and little stars—are all their children. The sun 
don’t like ’em. If he catch one, he eats it. This makes 
the stars heap "fraid, and when the sun has his sleep 
over and comes out, the stars ran andhide. When the 
sun comes stars go—creep into holes and hide. But 
the moon is good. She loves her children—the stars— 
and when the sun sleeps she comes out in the sky, and 
the stars are glad, and they come out of the 
they hid in, and forget to be ‘fraid and play. But 
when the sun wakes again they run. He is always 
after them, and he catches them sometimes. This one,” 
continued Sam, again pointing at the co “the sun 
catch one time. "lis got away though, but the sun bit 
him and hurt him. That’s why he bleed so. Now 
he’s heap scared, and so he keeps his face always 
towards the place where the sun is sleeping.” 


—————— 

An old lady in a red cloak overtook a ram in a Jane, 
and immediately two anes transformations took 
place, the ram turning to butt ‘er, and the old lady te 


a scarlet runner. 


Ir is said of one of the Earls of Roden that there 
stood in his stately hall a strong box on which were 
painted the words, “To be saved first in case of fire.’ 
After the Earl’s death it was opened in expectation of 
finding some rich treasure ; but nothing was found 
save the toys of an only and departed child, whose 
vewers by these simple relics he fondly sought to 
cherish. 


Biyriat has a cyclopedia which numbers many 
volumes, he does not know how many, nor does he 
know the namo of the editor or publisher; but the 
are very large, heavy volumes. Believing that he did 
not frequently consult them, a friend aaked if he ever 
used them. 5 

“Certainly,” said he ; ‘I use them every day.” 

“What can you possibly do with them ? 

“Why, I press my trousers with them !” 

—_— jf 

A quack, having produced a wondérful hair- 
invigorator fluid, applied to an editor for a testimonial, 
Ile gave it in these terms, calculated, we should think, 
to convince the most sceptical :—“ A little applied to 
the inkstand has given it s coat of bristles, making a 
splendid pen wiper at a small cost. We applied the 
lather to a tenpenny nail, and the nail is now the 
handsomest lather-brush you ever saw, with beauti- 
ful soft hair growing from the end of it some five or 
six inches in length. Applied to door-stones it does 
away with the use of a mat. Applied to a floor it will 
cause to grow therefrom hair sufficient for a Brussels 
carpet. little weak lather sprinkled over a barn 
makes it impervious to the wind, rain, or cold. It is 
good to put inside children’s cradles, sprinkle on the 
road-side, or anywhere that luxurious grass is wanted 
for use or ornament. It produces the effect in ten 
minutes.” 

——f-—__- 


It is very refreshing to notice the fine sense of 
honour possessed by some of the rising generation. 
Two youths of about fourtecn met in the street, when 
the following dialogue began : 

“y say, Bill, you got my knife?” 

“No.” 

“Pon your word ?” 

“Pon me word.” 

“Pon yer soul?” 

“Pon me soul.” 

“ Hope a may die if you have” 

“ Hope | may die if I have.” 

“You ain’t got my knife 7” 

“T ain't got yer knife.” 

The querist seemed to be still incredulous, and 
on the point of giving it up in despair, when a bright 
ies occurred to him, ent he returned to the attack 
with: 

“Pon yer honour?” 

“Oh,” said the other, “now you touch me honour 
take your hanged old knife ;” and he handed the article 


over. 
“Well done, Bill! I allus knowed you was # honour 
able chap,” said his chum, . 
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PEARSON'S WEEKI: 


WILLING TO CONCEDE. 
Asn convivial party reseitly,® e 


traveller the room. The h iving that 
something was amiss, rose and followed hic, 

“Is there anything wrong?” he asked. 

“I have been insulted,” said the traveller. 


T cannot return until he apo! 
Anxious that harmony should prevail ponte his 


guests, the host returned to the room, and explaining 
matters to ecm, ed the Highlander to make 
ans logy, if merely lor form’s sak 
bad oS at he, “I'l] no just apol but tell him 
to come back take a few feet off the teegur, and 
we'll see what can be done wi’ the skate 
————-I-_—_ 


SOME BIG ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Tux largest amount ever paid for a single advertise- 
ment was the sum given by a French manufacturer for 
@ model of the Eiffel Tower, which was ordered to 
be executed in gold as an advertisement. The model 
‘was complete, including the monumental fountain 

r the tower. This golden marvel, wrought by 
one of the most celebrated Parisian goldsmiths, is 
twenty feet high, and the fountain, also of gold, 
weven to eight inches; tho cost being £20,000. The 
proprietors of an American patent medicine offered 
@ subscription of £5,000 towards the gigantic statue 
ef Liberty at New York Harbour, provided they 
were allowed to affix an advertisement upon it for 
ene year. 

Messrs. Pears have purchased pictures and statues 

the most celebrated artists of the A phair day, to 

used for advertising purposes; the sums given 


sig“ Bone four figures. 
The largest advertisement in the world is that of 


Ts Guiascow News, cut in the shape of flower 

em the side of a hill, back of Ardenlee, Scotland. The 
words Giascow News can be seen and plainly, read 
@@ a distance of four miles; the length of each letter 
fa forty feet, the total length of the line 323 feet, and 
the area covered by the letters 14,845 feet. 

As to ae advertising, the biggest advertise- 
ment on record was that giving the signature to a 
Conservative address to the king, agreed to at a 

blic meeting in London, on the 23rd December 

834 The words amounted to nearly 6,000, and 
eooupied twenty-four columns of THE Times. On the 
16th October, 1860, the whole libretto of Macfarren’s 
aed esaaeg ” was inserted in Times as an 
vertisement, and occupied four and a half pages. 
he 
LONDON MUSICAL CRITICS. 


Men who make it the chief duty of their lives to 
criticise other people’s work are always interesting 

i and the musical critics of London are not an 
exception to the general rule. The representative of 
Tux To«es, the late Dr. Francis Hueffer, certainly had 
not the appearance of a musical critic; his portly 
form rather suggested the editor of a well-to-do quar- 
terly, which in truth he once was. Dr. Hueffer was a 
meron Wagnerite, a man of great ability and culture, 
and the author of a very interesting little work on the 

ubadoursa, 

A man of somewhat different opinions is Mr. Joseph 
Bennett, of Taz Damy TeLecrary. He hates Wagner 
and all his works, and adores everything appertaining 
to Mozart, and more especially Mendelssohn. Mr. 
Bennett was at onetime musical critic of Taz SUNDAY 

& post also held by the late Mr. J. M. Levy, of 
the D. T.—and he writes on general topics, sometimes 
even doing Se political leader for the “ Largest circu- 
lation in the world.” So far as general appearances 
go, Mr. Bennett is a aod nt man, with grey 
moustache and beard, very kind at heart, and a strong 
believer in the Volunteers. He never missesan Easter 
Review, und the report of the mancuvres appearing in 
the D. T. is always the work of his hand. 

Mr. W. A. Barrett, Mus. Doc., vicar-choral of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, and editor of Tar MustoaL TIMES, 
represents THR Mornina Post. Short, bald, stout, 

ith a pointed beard and long moustache, he is the 
Beau tdeal of a musical critic. He-is a thoroughly 
sound scholar, an acknowledged authority on music, 
and—let this be whispered—passionately fond of a 
good comic song. Under circumstances of the strictest 

rivacy he has been known to render one of Mr. Mac- 
Secctts choice ditties with marked effects, 


o*% y 


“Batchelor Betts,” as he is 


ile the interests of THz 
Patt Maui Gazerrs are looked after by Mr. Wallace 
Crowdy, formerly of Taz Musroan Wor.p. 
though not seen about so much as formerly, every- 
body remembers Mr. Lincoln, formerly of Tue Iius- 
TRATED LONDON News, and of Dany News. He 
is the father of the musical critical profession, and is 
very much like Lord Tennyson. Mr. Lincoln, nearly 
twenty years ago, succeeded Mr. H the father 
of the wife of Charles Dickens, as musical critic of THE 


Datty News, and saw the performance of 
“ Roberto” in land in 1833, 
—_———_-f -——____ 


AN EXCITING JOURNEY. 


THE queerest and funniest incident of a recent trip 
I took through America had almost a io termina- 
tion. The train was just starting without ringing a bell 
or Blowing a whistle, as is the unique Southern custom, 
when a cloud of dust was observed travelling down 
the road to the station, and from the midst of which 
proceeded prolonged yells. The train was promptly 
stopped, and an ancient and ricketty chaise drove up, 
and there climbed down from it an old man in a long 

ellow coat and a William-goat He wore, 

ides these, a pair of abbreviated green trousers, 
which seemed to shun his boots and rise to a higher 
plane, and a beaver hat of the vintage of 1812. 

He took from out of the chaise a bandbox tied with 
astring, a large carpet bag, two live chickens tied 
together by the legs, and a crock of butter, over the 
top of which a piece of muslin was sghtly fastened. 
With these and an ancient umbrella he boarded the 
train with some difficulty and sat down in a seat a 
few feet from thedoor. The train rolled away, leavi 
his companion in the chaise sitting open-mouth 
paralysed with wonder. 

In American trains, you know, there are only four 
or five great carriages, each of which holds fifty or sixt 
people. The ancient one, with the wind- beard. 
gripped the arm of his seat as soon as he felt the 
train’s motion, and let out a startled yell that caused 
the gers to turn pale witha fear that we had a 
aden on board, and when the conductor ran to him 
he shouted, “The hull blessed thing is sinking.” 

The amiable conductor assured him that he was per- 
fectly safe, and, going into his pocket, pulled out his 
pune. The old man held up his hands, and cried : 

“Don’t shoot, mister ; don’t shoot. I give in!” 

“T ain’t going to shoot ; I only want your ticket |” 

“ Whateticket ?” 

“Your railway ticket.” 

“ Ain’t got none. We uns don't hev no railways.” 

“Well, then, pay me. Where do you want to go?” 

“Tm gwine to Staunton, to my grandson’s, Pete 
Rawlins. Know any of his folks down in Staunton?” 

Just then the whistle blew, and the old man jum 
up and tried to get past the conductor, who held him 
down by main strength. The white hair of the old 
fellow fairly stood on end, and it was several minutes 
before he calmed down enough to count his change. 

At the next station, when the train stopped, he 
gathered up his belongings and made for the door, but 
was stopped before he could get off. This attempt he 
made at every station, and finally the conductor went 
to him, saying : a eate 

“Look here, old man, you jist sit still till you hear 
me holler Staunton, aera get off |” : 

He sat there awhile, then began to question the 
rest of the passengers as to Staunton and its people. 
Thinking I could derive some entertainment from hm, 
I changed my seat to the one in front of hia He 
looked at me a moment, then solemnly took his musty 
leather wallet from his side pocket, and thrust it deep 
down into his boot. . f 

This action set the entire car full of people roaring 
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‘@ was as cool asa cucumber, and when we hauled 
him out of the mud remarked : 


“TI tell yer this yere railway travelling do beat every- 


| 


7 “But there may be seca | »" said the other; 


bull terrier: “Not | watch dog} 
Why, lor bless yéur ‘art, it was only last week that 
this wery ani held a burglar down by the throat 
and beat his brains out with his tail.” 


tail, which ali hands of thou end 
then is acciden' Tee 


A coop story is told of the awe which the late Sir 
Daniel Gooch’s stern discipline inspired in his workmen 
on the Great Western Railway. Two of his 
drivers were going home one night along a 
street, when came to the red light of a “doctor's 
shop.” One, who was slightly in liquor, “pulled up ® 
at the shop, and, in spite of his companion’s urgings, 
refused to go a step further. 

“Run by that red light and run before Dan’ in the 
morning. Not me!” 


A SILKEN string, which, though snow-white, 
With Phebe’s brow could not compare, 
Its golden clasp not half so bright 
As Phosbe's wealth of shining hair. 


Upon the floor it lay, half curled 
Around her little satin shoe, 
I wonder still what in the world 
Turned Phosbe’s face to such a hue, 
icking up the dainty thing, 
With eatin sil ahe pep “ Please note 
6 latest and clasped the string 
Of even coced her slender throat. 


PEARSON'S SOAP. TEN MORE £)J 
PRIZES. 


We offer Zen More Prizes of £1 each to the ten 
senders of the best anagrams on the words 
Tortet Soap Is THE BEST, that reach us by or before 
the last Monday in September. 


long as 

accompanied ®@ separate coupon. They should write just thelr 
anagram and name hways on a half. ot % 
and send it with the cou parate a may be in 


pon. Dagrams 
together or separately. Coupons from circulars the same colour as the 
wrapper of the paper are marked “cancelled,” and do mot confer the 

t te enter the competition, for these circulars are used only ag 
ircatossnts The proper coupons are on the circulars WRAPPED 
BOUND BACH CAKE OF Soar. Envelopes containing competitions should 
be marked ‘‘ Soar.” 


Remember that Pranson's Tormr Soar i the beet thet con be 
produced, and inquire at ones your chemist or grocer . Sele 
makers :—Messrs. Honoson & Simpson, of Wakefield, we oe the 


trade only, paying on lots of Ove gross and apwards. SmalZ 
quantities con be by the trade frum wholcsale rs through- 
out the kingdom. If cannot get Pearson's Soap tom: onr local 
or grocer, communicate with Messrs, ae 
Simpson's London — . H. acuTT MacpHERson, 5, 


QUESTIONS WORT 
ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 


668, What is the Average Altitude of the British 
Isles Above the Level of the Sea? 


The mean height of Great Britain above the sea-level 
fs 714 feet, while that of Ireland is only 400 feet. The 
Righent points to which the land rises in the British 

are the top of Ben Nevis, in Scotland, 4,406 feet ; 
the Cen Snowdon, in Wales, 3,591 feet ; the top o! 
Oarn Tual, in Ireland, 3,404 feet ; and the top of Scaw 
Fell, in England, 3,162 fcet above the level of the sea. 


559. Do all Plants obtuin thelr Nourishment 
through their Roots ? 

Very many aro unaware that the leaves of an 
ordinary plant are as important as the root itself in 
the obtaining of nourislment. A large part of all 

nts consists of carbon, and all green plante are able 
obtain this by their leaves from the air, which con- 
tains an oxide of carbon. Henco, though ordinary 
plants cannot live without their roots, many others 
scarcely need a root at all, as is the case with some 
orchids and other tropical plants, which use their 
roots simply for suspension, and not as a means of 
ing nourishment. Lichens, too, and other non- 
woring plants, frequently take in nourishment more 
by direct absorption than through their roots, and 
such flesh-eaters as the Pitcher Plant, the Venus Fly- 
trap, and others obtain their nourishment altogether 
through their leaves. Then, again, in the case of Sea- 
weeds, the root is veualy only a means of fixing the 
t to the rock, and al! nourishment is absorbed by 
stem and the leaves. 


560. What is the Average Difference in this 
Country between the Temperature of Day 
and that of Night? 

Taking the average at Greenwich for twenty years, 
tt appears that the hottest part of the day is at 2 p.m., 
the coldest at 4am. The lowest, mean monthly tem- 
egg rn is observed during the night from January 5th 

March 20th, while the highest mean monthly tem- 
i occurs in the latter part of July, and 
yetween the hours of 1 and 3.30 p.m. The coldest 
time in summer is from 3 to 5 in the morning ; in the 
winter there is not much change from 4 p.m. to 11 am. 

winter thé entire average range of temperature 
during the twenty-four hours docs not ex 5 deg., 
while, in summer, the variations reach 16 deg. The 
mean temperature of the year at Greenwich is 49°7. 

The a difference between day and night tem- 

Serrearss ten all the year round, is about 10°5 deg. 

) temperature is constantly changing, up and down, 
ali day long. It is noticeable that the coldest month 
ef the year is not December, as man ester Hooah 

January. Hence the old saying, “As the day lengthens, 

the cold strengthens.” 

661. Which Fruit 1s Most Nutritious ? 

The Banana cannot be equalled in this res The 
natives of the West Indies and other tropical countries 
subsist largely upon bananas, and find them a food 
containing a large amount of variety and nutriment. 
A famous chemist makes them a special and exclusive 
article of food when he has work requiring particular 
attention and accuracy at a time when a regular meal 
would weaken the action of the mind. He finds that the 
banana digests easily and makes no diminution of men- 
tal concentration, while, at the same time, the required 
sustenance of mind and body is obtained. In British 
Guiana and the tropics, bananas are largely used as 

od for children and invalids. They are of higher 
alimentary value than sago and arrowroot, because 

they contain a larger proportion of starch, and a 

certain percentage of nitrogenous matter. The fruit 

grows in bunches of from 100 to 150, and is so pro- 
active that a plot capable of raising 33 lbs. of wheat, 
or 99 lbs. of potatoes, will produce 4,400:]bs. of bananas. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from readers who 
have the knowledge and ability to answer 
them. We shall print the best reply to each 
question, and shall pay for all matter printed 
at our ordinary rate of two Swineas a column. 
The same reader may send replies to any 
number of queries. Envelopes should be 
marked “Replics,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must reach us by first post 
on the Twsday of the week following their 
publication. Puyment will only be made 
for replies published. Authorities on which 
replies are based must be given. Half-a- 
crown will le puid on publication for every 
question receivel which is considered worthy 
af insertion. 


562. How is the ae Flight of the Boomerang 


Explained . 


The boomerang of the Australian savage is the most 
curious of all primitive weapons. Its manufacture re- 
aires a great deal of skill, as the curve must be per- 
ect and the weight exact. The boomerang rarely 
measures more than two feet tive inches round the 
curve, two feet from tip to tip, and three inches wide 
in centre, gradually diminishing to the tips. It is made 
of the gum-tree, a heavy, hard, and tough wood, well 
able to stand hard knocks without breaking. Notches 
are cut at one end, so that the thrower may 
grasp it firmly. The peculiarity in the flight of 
the weapon is that the thrower can make it re- 
turn to him. This is accounted for, first, because it 
is almost invariably thrown against the wind, as, if 
thrown with it, it will not come back. The thrower 
balances the weapon in his hand, and, springing a 
step or two forward, throws it with great vigour, keep- 
ing the flat side downwards. When thrown, the hand 
is drawn sharply backwards, and this, combined with 
the shape of the weapon, and the wind, causes its 
peculiar motion, and brings it circling back to the 
thrower. 


563. Do Members of the Royal Family pay Rates 
and Taxes? 


All property which belongs directly to the Crown is 
exempt from the payment of taxes of any kind. For 
instance, all the royal estates, and those lent by her 
Majesty to her children, are free, although private 
property is paid for as with other persons. he apart- 
ments in St. James's Palace, some of which are occupied 
by Prince Albert Victor, are all taxed in the usual 
way. Members of the Royal Family do not pay succes- 
sion duty, nor taxes for liveries or male servants. 
Government buildings and property occupied in the 
name of the Crown, vote an annual sum to the parish 
in which they are situated in lieu of rates and taxes, 


564. Which is the Smallest Independent Territory 
in the World ? 


There are a great number of independent territories 
in the world, of which the best known is the princi- 
pality of Monaco. There is, however, a smaller, and 
one little known, lying off Sardinia—the island of 
Pavolara. It has a population of from forty to fift 
inhabitants, is about five miles long and a mile bro: 
and forms a separate and ei kingdom ruled 
by one family. Monaco has a ulation of about 
12,000, with an area of between eight and nine miles. 
The inhabitants export oils, fruits, liquors, and pottery, 
although a large revenue is deevad from visitors to 
the famous gaming tables. Andorra, an independent 
state on the south side of the Pyrenees, can boast 
thirty miles in length, and an area of 160 square miles. 
It has a population of about 5,000, who are all Roman 
Catholics, Education is free, and the government is 
vested in the hands of a council of twenty-four, a judge, 
and two vicars. The chief employment is the breeding 
of cattle, for which there are excellent pasture lands. 
San Marino, on the shores of the Adriatic, has an area 
of thirty-three square miles, and a population of nearly 
8,000. It has the power of conferring titles, from the 
sale of which it derives considerable revenue. Although 
practically independent, San Marino is virtually under 
the protection of Italy. In the department of the 
lower Pyrenees, there is a little independency called 
Goust, which is bordered by France and Spain. It is 
governed by acouncil, but it pays no salaries to either 
officials or clergy, and consequently collects neither 
rates nor taxes. 


565. Why are the Hours and Minutes divided into 
Sixty Parts? 


The hours and minutes are so divided because in 
Babylon, according to Max Muller, there existed by 
the side of the decimal system of notation, another 
system, the sexagesimal, ahics counted by sixties. It 
was chosen because there is no number having so 
many divisions as sixty. The Babylonians divided the 
sun’s daily journey into twenty-four parasangs, or 720 
stadia. Each parasang or hour was subdivided into 


sixty minutes. A parasang is equal tia German mile 
and the Babylonians compared the pragtess made by 
the sun during one hour at the time of uinox, to 
the progress made by a good walker during the same 
time, both anconaplishing one parasang. e whole 


course of the sun during the twenty-four equinoxial 

hours was fixed at twenty-four pa or 720 

stadia, or 360 degrees. The system was handed on to 

the Greeks, and it was Hipparchus, the philosopher, 
who introduced the Batpinian hour into Euro 

Pytdlemy gave still wider currency to the Babylonian 

way of reckoning time. It was carried along on the 

quiet stream of traditional knowledge through the 
middle ages down to our times. 

566. Why are Leases Granted for a Term of 
Ninety-nine Years instead of an Even 
Hundred ? 

At one time it was the custom to grant a lease for a 
hundred years, and in the event of this being under- 
leased the period was made for ninety-nine years to 
enable the lessor to recover any arrears of rent, etc., by 
distress. ‘Careless and ignorant law practitioners,” 
says a writer on the subject, “ following the forms of 
demise where the reason for them did not exist, put 
down nincty-nine years instead a hundred, less one, 
end thus terms of ninety-nine years grew into a 
custom.” Even now, the term of ninety-nine years is 
qualified by a reservation of three days. The lease of 
nine hundred and ninety-nine years was made, it is 
said, because there was a popular supposition that 
a thousand years created a frechold, and it is just 
possible that this had something to do with the 
popularity of the figure nine. Another supposition is 
that a lease was granted over three generations—a 
generation covering thirty-three years. 

567. Why does a Fresh Egg sink in Water while 
a Stale one floats ? 

The shell of an egg is porous, and the density of the 
egg diminishes every day after it is laid. When 


decomposition sets in ane are given off, which escape 
through the porous shell and materially decrease its 
weight. In addition to this, exposure to the air 


makes it give off water which is replaced by eir. Eggs 
may be kept for a long period by smearing them with 
salt butter, and thus preventing the access of the air 
which causes decomposition, and a common way to 
test their freshness is by placing them ina quart of 
water in which a quarter of a pound of salt has been 
dissolved. If thus tested on the day it is laid, an ogg 
will sink to the bottom ; if it is over three days old it 
will remain on the surface. 

568. Which Spot on the Earth's Surface is the 

Greatest Distance below Sea Level ? 

The valley of the Dead Sea is at the greatest 
distance below sea level, !ying 1,290 feet below the 
Mediterranean, while the bed- of the sca is as much as 
2,600 feet below. Fromm the Sea of Galilee, which itself 
is 652 feet below sea level, the fall of the Jordan is very 
rapid. In its course of 200 miles, which in direct 
distance is not more than 60 miles, it has a fall of 646 
feet. The great Sahara desert is well below the level 
of the sea, as are certain parts of Holland and the 
Caspian Sea. 

569. From which British Railway Station do the 
Greatest Number of Passengers Book Yearly ? 

The greatest number of passengers are booked from 
the Waterloo Station of the London and South Western 
Railway. The daily traftic very largely consists of 
suburban dwellers in the populous neighbourhoods of 
Clapham, Putney, and Wandsworth, while no small 
contingent is supplied from riverside stations. In 
addition to this the South Western line takes a very 
large share of racing trafiic, for all the popular meetings 
near London are on this line—notably Escorn, Sandown, 
Kempton Park, and Windsor. Some 700 trains leave 
Waterloo daily, conveying a daily average number of 
100,000 persons. As many trains leave Liverpool Strect 
and Broad Strect but they are not so heavily laden. A 
day census taken recently showed that from the 
former station 52,413 persons came into the city 
every day, and from the latter 43,042. 


QUESTIONS. 


591. Do persons horn blind ever recover their sight ? 

592. Which of our domestic animals lives the 
longest ? 

593. What word is common to the greatest number 
of languages? 3 

594. Why does one “see stars” on receiving a sudden 
blow on the head ? 

595. Which animal hibernates the longest t 

596. Could our Royal Family resign the crown if 
they wished ? 

597. How thick must a cloud be to resist the power 
of the summer sun at noon ? 

598. To how many separate owners does London 
belong ? 

599. What proportion of the people who start in 
business for themselves are successful ? 

600. What is the weight of the vegetation that 


springs into life and decays every year in this 
country ? 
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TO ELISE. 


Your foot is the tiniest that trips, love, 
Thro’ the maddening maze of the walts; 

Two blossoming buds are your lips, love, 
Your eyes say your heart is not false. 


Your hands are so dainty and white, love, 
Your figure so wondrously fine, 

That I’m tempted almost, but not quite, love, 
To say, I adore you !—be mine ! 


Bat ae! there's a frightening fear, love, 

That will not allow me to s i 

You're spending. three hundred a year, love, 
I’m waking but four pounds a week. 


—————— 
HOW PEARSON’S SOAP IS MADE. 


Tue manufacture of soap aed now be looked upon 
as one of the staple industries of the country, to which 
Pearson's contributes its fairshare. It is by the cele- 
brated firm of Hodgson & Simpson, on the banks of 
the Calder, that Pearson’s Soap is produced. I had an 
opportunity recently of calling upon this well-known 
firm, whose works are situated about a mile and a half 
from the town of Wakefield. The firm is an old-estab- 
lished one, having commenced business so long ago as 
the early part of this century. They have had to 
increase and enlarge their business from time to time, 
and are now in possession of a fine pile of buildings 
which is in every way suitable for the manufacture 
of their productions. : 

The works are directly on the Calder, which affords 
water carriage to Issa: pool on the west, and Goole, 
Hull, and London, on the east, so that their cargoes 
of tallow, resin, ete, can be brought from Russia, 
America, and Australia, with only one trans-ship- 
ment. They are also well placed in the matter of coal, 
and these causes have a great deal to do with their 
ability to turn out first-clasa soap at a low price. 

Messrs. Hodgson also possess one of the largest saw 
mills in the country, attached to a manufactory where 
the boxes for packing are made. A railway line runs 
through the works, which are provided with all the 
latest appliances in steam-cranes, for the storage and 
dapetah of goods. — ; 

At the present time the factory occupies nearly ten 
acres of ground, with a floorage of nearly a quarter of 
a million square feet. The tirm employ their own 
architect, builder, and engineers, and all their build- 
ings and machinery have been erected by their own 
hands. Attractions are offered to the employés, which, 
indeed, meet with so gratifying a response by the men, 
that it is seldom that a new strange face is seen in the 
building, as almost from the commencement of the 
tirm the work has been handed down from father to 
son. Everything possible is done for the comfort of 
the work-people, who are provided with a small social 
club in the building. “Cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness,” a wise divine has remarked, and certainly the 
saying is exemplified at the “Calder Soap Works.” 

Now for a few words as to how Pearson’s Soap is 

roduced. In the first place I was shown into the 

urnace-shed, where the preparation of “ash” or soda 

in its crude form was in progress. A mixture of 
sulphate of soda, carbonate of lime, and coal is cast 
into a furnace, and after a severe raking, by which 
time it gets into a semi-liquid state, it is drawn off 
and put by to cool. It now assumes the appearance 
of cinder, and has to be broken up ready for the vats 
in which the soda is dissolved. The waste is now 
removed, and the black ash thrown in, hot water 
being turned on, which has the effect of dissolving 
the carbonate of soda. . 

I was here asked whether I had sufficient know- 
ledge of men and things to know what a “Lie” 
meant? I ventured to assert that I had unfortun- 
ately on different occasions had some experience with 
regard to the use of this word, but that I did not 
know where it could be introduced in the manu- 
facture of soap unless the statements I was about to 
divulge to the world at large could come under this 
uncomplimentary category. But I had no need for 
alarm, for I soon discovered that “ lye,” according to 
the soap-maker, only refers to the solution ques 
mentioned. This lye, which plays so indispensable a 
part in the manufacture of soap, has to go through a 
number of changes before it is ready for use. It con- 
tains a large amount of sulphur, and has to be turned 
into what are called “ bleaching reccivers,” into which 
the solution is poured from the vats, being purified by 
a jet of atmospheric air. ; : : 

‘he carbonate of soda, thus purified, ia boiled for 
several hours with caustic lime, which indeed gives 
part and parcel of itself in exchange for a similar con- 
sideration from the carbonate of soda, and becomes 
caustic soda, while the erstwhile carbonate of soda 
becomes carbonate of lime. The soda is used as the 
“lye” for the soap, and the lime is employed in 
the furnaces. The soap has now to be boiled, and to 
see this, I had to go to the top of the building. On the 
fourth Boor I found a number of store-tanks containing 
the “lye.” Along the full length of one side of the 
room was a series of large vessels sunk into the floor, 
and containing various descriptions of tallow, cocoa- 
nuf and other oils used for this manufacture. Each 


cask of tallow is sampled and set out for use according 
to the quality of ired. Of cou only the 
gg yaaa ca teanefactereof totles soap 


Steam is introduced into the cask, which melts the 
tallow, and allows it to flow into the receivers, thence 
flowing into the coppers on the floor below. The whole 
of the tallow or oil is placed in the aapeers at once, the 
alkali and resin being afterwards add At one time 


it was necessary to ladle out the sap by hand from 
6 copper ; now, however, it is run off by an inclined 
channel to the frame-room. This, and other improve- 


ments, have reduced work to a couple of days that 
formerly took a fortnight. 

The steam is turned on, and the boiling in the copper 
commences, and when this has gone on for a sufficient 
length of time steam is shut off and the soap is par- 
tially cooled before bei run into the frames. 
Pearson's Soap is prepared from the purest white or 
“curd” soap, which has to be melted in mixing-pans, 
being stirred by machinery. Colourin matter (wtih 
is of a perfectly harmless nature) and scent are then 
added, when the soap, being cold, is cut into slabs, 
dried, and stamped with its name. e “ frame-room, 
in which the soap is cut into portions, occupies a very 
large area, and here the soap remains for some few 
days before being dried ant placed in the patent 
cutting-machines, which are an invention of the firm’s, 
The rapidity with which this machine cuts tons of soap 
into bars is astonishing. It works almost as quickly as 
the eye can follow the operation. The fined process 
through which Pearson’s Soap, after drying on racks, 

s is being stamped and arranged in boxes of a 
undred weight or more, ready for distribution through- 
out the country. 


es 
THE ATHOLE BROSE. 


A JovIAL party sat round the fire at the residence of 
little Binks. The conversation had glided by easy 
transitions over every imaginable subject, even to the 

uestion of drinks; and on this topic everybody held 
forth with the eloquence that comes of knowledge. 
Having been informed by M’Sporran, the Caledonian. 
that whisky and honey were the chicf constituents o 
the Athole brose, Binks departed in quest of these 
commodities. The whisky was soon produced, but the 
honey demanded a longer search. 

Binks was sure there was some in the house, and, 
after ransacking the pantry for some time, came into 
the sitting-room smiling with a pot of honey which he 
said was clotted by the frost, but otherwise in prime 
condition. M’Sporran was immediately called upon to 
brew the new drink, and, after a careful manipulation 
of the fluids, a glass of steaming brose was set before 
each of the party. ; 

Atoast was thencalled for,and the healthof M’Sporran 
proposed. Every man took along drink froin his 
glass, and then chaos ensued. Two of the party ran to 
the window, and, throwing it open, put out their heads 
frantically ; one man fell upon the floor and groaned, 
and the rewainder rushed madly for the door. When 
harmony had bcen in some way restored Binks was 
called upon for an explanation, and, in the anguish of 
his soul, he called for his wife. 

“My dear,” he said piteously, “what have you been 
doing to the honey ” 

« That honey ?” retorted his spouse. “We have ro 
honey ; we finished the last of it on Saturday.” 

Binks turned pale. 

“Then what have we been having?” he demanded, 
frantically. “ What is this, Maria?” 

His wife took the “ honey” which he held out to her 
and snitfed it. 

“Why, soft soap, of course,” she replied, cheerfully, 


——————— 
AT SCHOOL IN EGYPT. 


A primary school in Egypt is well worth having a 
peep into. You open a door in the street and find a 
room about ten feet square. It is below the level of 
the road, and lofty for its size. A grated window, high 
up, gives a dim light ; but a flood of sunshine comes in 
at the open door, and strikes full on the bright crimson 
robe of the fakeeh as he sits on his cushion in the 
corner. 

At one end stands the only piece of furniture in the 
room. It looks like a large harmonium done up in 
brown holland, but it turns out to be a box containin 
the bones of a saint. In front of this curious piece o 
school furniture squat four-and-twenty little black and 
brown boys. One or two are disguised as girls, to 
protect them from the evileye. All have dirty faces, 
and several are suffering from ophthalmia. 

They sit in two rows facing each other, and 
simultaneously rock their bodies violently backwards 
and forwards as they recite the alphabet, or that verse 
of the Khoran which forms their day’s task. The 
children shout at the top of their little cracked voices 
in a nasal tone far from musical. The noise they con- 
trive to make is astounding, considering how smail 
they are. If they cease their rocking and shrieking, 
even for a moment, the master brings down his long 
palm cane upon their shaven skulls, and they commence 
with renewed energy, and an even more violent see- 
saw. The sentence repeated does not convey the 


slightest mesning to their minds, nor is any attempe 


it. 

Two or three older children are sitting beside 
Sakech, gettin lessons in the formation of 
characters. Their copyhoek iss plese of be ht tin, 
and they use a reed pen called a kalam. The ink. 
bottle is a box containing a s saturated with 
some brown fluid. A long row of tiny slippers, of every 
form and colour, lie neatly arranged at the door, for” 
art pa ree ie bones of a ant ie enshrined 5 

ground, and noone may soil the clean matting 
= floor with eemals eotomrat: Vee 

o register is kept of the pupils, or eir 
steadanon, lade although Uh Zee can ropeas 

le e Khoran eart, it is hi 

he would find some difficulty in counting up the nem- 
ber of his scholars. His acquirements and end 
with a textual knowledge of the sacred book, and, un- 
fortunately, the wishes of his panils parents with 
regard to the education of their children are bounded 
by,the same narrow limits. 


————j——___ 
SILENT MEN. 


_—_ 


Cuavogg, as he himself informs us, was not a fluent 


talker. He shone much more in his tales than in a3 
spear The Countess of Pembroke used to tell him “ 


silence pleased her infinitely better than his cs: 
conversation. y 
It was Sir Joshua Reynolds who said that if a painter ar 
wanted to succeed he must cut out his ton To ‘ 
illustrate this we may give the following ote told i 
by Charpentier of two of the Caracci, the famous 
Italian painters. Augustino Caracci once made al 
discourse in praise of the Laocoon, and it was remark 
to his brother Annibal that it was strange he did not 


add his eulogium on this wonderful production of 4 
antiguity. Annibal said nothing, but took a crayon i 
in his hand, and drew the marble group with as much e: 
correctness as if he had had it before him. This ¢ 


action was pats more impressive than if he had 
employed © most energetic expressions and the 4 
most brilliant figures of meek Turning to his ; 
brother, he then observed, “ Poets pant with words, 

but painters speak with their pencils.” 

Gainsborough once took part in a lawsuit, and, when 
in the witness-box he happened to speak of the 
“ painter’s eye” in a professional sense, the counsel 
for the other side, wanting to confuse him, said, 
“ And pray what do you mean by the puinter’s eye! 
“Why,” answered Gainsborough, “it is to an artist 
what a lawyer's tongue is to him.” 

When at his work the late Gustave Doré was a good 
example of the silent artist. He could so abstract 
himself from what was going on around him that in 
the evening he would be sane to recollect who had 
called upon him in the afternoon. Strangers who 
visited his studio in the Rue Bayard for the first time 
were often astonished at his unceremonious and silent 
ways. ‘ He would give them a nod—perhaps a frown- 
ing nod—and go on with his painting, running up and 
down the steps of a ladder, or along a eee and 
pausing now and then, with a long low whistle, to look 
at what he had done. ‘Don’t wake him, he’s dream- 
ing,’ the familiars used to say ; and it might hap 
that a visitor would have to go away, after a couple of 
hours’ waiting, without seeing Dord wake !” 

The silent and observing ways of artists perhaps 

ualify them for criticising other people’s spoec 

here is a story told of a lady who one day went to 
call on Fuseli, a painter who, when there was need for 
it, could express himself with emphasis. Her ceaseless 
chatter did not even allow him to get in a word edge- 
ways. At last a pause to take breath gave him time 
to say : “ We have boiled mutton and turnips for din- 


ner to-day.” 
——_—_<f—__.__ 

Miss A.: “ Ah, look at that wheat rising and falling 
in the breeze! How beautiful !” 

Mr. B.: “Ah, but you ought to see it rising and 
falling on the Corn Exchange.” 

———— 

A man has invented a “pocket companion and guide 
to happiness,” in the shape of a bottle made to look 
exactly like a cigar. Even when walking with the 
“ pride of your heart” so can put the supposed cigar 
between your lips, and before you have time to ask if 
amoking 1s objectionable, you bite off the end of the 
cigar (ha! ha!), and a drink of old Scotch corrugates 
your heart in a twinkling. 


PEARSON'S PERPLEXER 
A LITTLE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 


Pearson's Perplezer can be obtained by any fancy warehouseman from 
Messrs. Cave & Easterling, of Red Cross Street, London, BO. Its retail 
price ts ONE PENNY. No one could ever believe it possible to make two 
discs hanging from one end of the same wooden handle, revolve in 
opposite directions at the same time, But it can be done, to the amaze- 
went of thoee who see it Simply place the Perplezer on the floor ez a 
table un the form of a cross with the metal discs forming the extremities 
of the arms. Pick it up quickly by the handle and move the latter 
alightly up and down. It ie the cleverest penny toy ever produced. 
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SOMETHING NEW 


é any 
ip opening te Gait Oo ipa oe 
wery glad (f they will make this the medéum for doing so. 


In Denmark the light-houses are supplied with 
oil to still the waves in a storm. 


tists of a sort of trellis-work of spiral metal wire, the 
being filled with ni Seeor 
resin, which give them both strength and suppleness. 

Ma Wit Cocurang, engineer, of Kirk 
Street, Glasgow, is the patentee of an invention to 
enable drivers of tram-cars to shift the shunting points 
ahead, without stopping or coming off the car. The 
arrangement carries a brush attachment to clear the 
rails, and it is claimed that this will permit any per- 
son or obstacle from going under the wheels. 

ANorTuHER instance of the usefulness of electri- 
city is the Electric Fire-Engine. In the place of the 
ordinary steam-engine, an electric motor will be 
arranged to pump the water; this will be a great 
advantage when all the strects are trave' b 
electric mains, as it is only necessary to fix near eac 
hydrant a pillar containing connections to the mains 
and the fire-engine can get to work at once on arriving 
at the scene of operations, This is illustrated in the 
grounds of the Naval Exhibition by practical applica- 


tions. 

At Portland, U.S.A., is a novelty in the use of 
compressed air for cleaning the inside of railway car- 
riages. In the shops of the Union Pacific Railway at 
that place the carriage yard is connected with an air- 
compressing plant, and at convenient intervals an 
ordinary garden hose with a nozzle is attached to the 
piping in such a way that the nozzle can be con- 
veniently drawn into a carriage through a window, 
where the air, under a 50 Jbs. pressure, is used to blow 
the dust out of every possible lodging-place, including 
the upholstery. 

An ingenious suggestion has been made to the 
Brussels authorities with regard to the electric lighting 
of their principal streets. It has hitherto been objec 
to the plans for the electrical illumination of the 

Hiace, that the poles on which the lights were 
ieee improvements in 


upon the 8, which will 
be sunk in deep sheaths underground in daylight, and 
elevated by hydraulic pressure at dusk. Prizes of £40 
and £20 are offered for the best design Jf lamp-post. 
It is to be hoped that due precaution will be taken to 
ensure the safety of poleerings, for the prospect of 
several hundred people being shot into the air from all 
quarters at a certain hour in the evening, would cer- 
tainly be “out of harmony with the surrounding 
architecture.” 


Mr. Feankim Saaw Wurrre.t, of Holmfirth, 
near Huddersfield, has invented an improved brake for 
bicycles. Ordinarily brakes are applied or are made 
to operate pe the india-rubber tyre placed in the 
outer rim of the wheel, but this arrangeinent in- 
juriously affects the india-rubber. In the improve- 
ment introduced by Mr. Whittell, he employs a hinged 
jaw, made to act upon both sides of the wheel instead 
of upon the india-rubber tyre, by which means he 
obtains more breaking power without damaging the 
tyre. These hinged jaws are connected to a second pair 
of jaws by links and rod to a hinged lever arranged 
Gaines the steering handle, so that when the rider 
wishes to apply his brake he grips hold of the handle 
and also the Ringed bar, whereby the brake is im- 
ag cage Ae on the wheel. The braking surfaces of 
the hinged jaw may be formed of leather, or other 
suitable material, as desired. The brake is self locking. 
The rod of the brake is provided with teeth, and by 
means of a small lever, fixed on the lamp bracket and 
kept in its place by a spring, holds the brake in any 
position required. It is released by a light lever. This 
arrangement relieves the hand of the bicyclist in de- 
scending long steep hills. The brake, acting like a vice 
is very powerful, and will completely lock the whee 
if necessary. It throws off no dust, and the machine 
runs steadier than when the “spoon” is applied. It 
can he fitted to pneumatic and cushion tyres. 


The introduction of this feature has led to the receipt 
of so many letters from readers who have ideas which 
they consider worth patenting, that we have made special 
arrangements of a nature that will enable them to obtain 
reliable advice on such matters. 

If any realer of Pearson's WEEKLY wishes to com- 
municate with an expert regarding an idea for @ patent, 
let ham write to the Editor of this paper, marking the 
envelope Patent. The letter will be handed to a gentle- 
man well known tn connection with patents, who will 

put himecl/ in communication with tts sender, 


walki stick, of which the knob contains a small 

wi a 
siastse lamp in a thick glass bulb, the batery boise 
two cells of a peculiar shape down the cane Th 
lamp gives guitcient ight to read a newspaper in a 
train, or to light upstairs at night. 

Wuart is said to be the largest and most 

1 wheel in the world is that in operation at the 
urden Iron Company's plant, at Troy, N.Y. It was 

constructed in 1851 by the late Henry Burden, and is 
an overshot wheel of rire horse- power, 60 feet in dia- 
meter, 28 feet in width, and containing thirty-six 
buckets, each six feet deep, and is so practically con- 
stru as to be readily controlled by a lever, which 
gives it any degree of power required. 

THomas Ricumowp & Co., Burnley, have 
atented a little invention for indicating fares in cabs, 
t consists of a revolving tape fixed into a small in- 

strument, and is worked by the driver to show the 
amount of fare he is about to ee On the passen- 
er alighting, the tape automatically presents a clean 
Freak. e cab proprietor can thus judge how far his 
horse has travelled, and how much the abey has taken, 
while the fare has nothing to fear from overcharge. 


De. Bgtt, of Parrotsville, U.S. A., has reported 
the case of a woman who sheds her bones, and showed 
some of the specimens before the East Tennessee 
Medical Society. He said: “The patient is seventy- 
one years of age, seemingly in perfect health, a well 
preserved woman of medium Bagh average weight, 
and normal in every other respect. Twenty-one ee 
ago the shedding of bone began in her fiugers, and has 
during the succeeding years continued. is shedding 
takes place spontaneously without pain, hemorrhage, 
suppuration, inflammation, or inconvenience. There 
is no deformity.” The bones shed (about six hundred 
pe were, on careful inspection by the society, 
ound to be entirely natural. She has given about 
one hundred pieces of bone away as souvenirs. The 
woman is conscious of the pending expulsion of a bone 
about ten minutes before it takes place, and a perfect 
bone is always left in its stead. Tis tone makes its 
way out and the wound heals, though at the “exit of 
the bones” were numerous small scars. This informa- 
tion comes from across the water and should be taken 
with a grain of salt. Were the bones of this estimable 
lady not in such great ee as souvenirs, she could 

ana work a thriving business as a reg and bone 
ealer. 


= 


ALL BORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Tae Queen of Italy has a Neapolitan physician 
who is always in attendance, and sits at the royal 
trble to prevent her Majesty from eating unwholesome 
things. 

Tue Pope has a strong liking for the English 
language, which he is said to speak perfectly, and 
which he uses conversationally in preference to any 
other when occasion will permit. 


Tuomas Harpy, the novelist, began his career 
asan architect in Dorsetshire, and his first published 
work was an essay on the use of coloured brick and 
terra-cotta dwelling houses; his house, Max Gate, in 
Dorsetshire, was designed by himself. 


A MARKED preference is shown by various 
royal ladies in Europe for particular kinds of fur. The 
Einpress of Russia wears sable by choice, the Empress 
of Austria patronises Astrachan fur, the Archduchess 
Stephanie of Austria prefers otter, the sues of 
Roumania likes gray fur, marten is especially favoured 
by the used af Henaed. while the Queen of Spain 
chooses beaver as her favourite wear. 


One of the most interesting stories of diffi- 
culties encountered and overcome by manful struggle, 
is that of the once member for Sunderland, Mr. 
W.S. Lindsay, the well-known shipowner. At the age 
of fourteen he was left an orphan boy, to push his wa 
in the world. He left Glasgow for Liverpool wit! 
only four shillings and sixpence in his pocket ; and 
so poor was he that the captain of the stenmer had 
pe on him, and told him that he would give him 
nis passage if he would trim the coal in the conlhole. 
He did so, and thus worked his passage. The fire:nan 
gave him part of his homely dinner. “Never,” he 
said on one occasion, referring to this circumstance, 
“never did I eat a dinner with such relish, for I felt 
that I had worked for it and earned it.” At Liverpool 
he remained for seven weeks before he could get 
employment ; he abode in sheds, and his four and 
sixpence maintained him until, at last, he found 
shelter in a West India vessel. He entered as a boy, 
and before he was nineteen he had risen to the com. 
mand of an Indiaman. At twenty-three he retired 
from the sea, and settled on shore. His career had been 
rapid, he had acquired prosperity by close industry, 
by constant work, and by keeping ever in view the 
aan prreles of doing to others as you would be 

one by, 


Tus cricket season just concluded has been 
the most disastro ry eae by Dr. W. G. Grace 
since he began to play oricket, than a 
quarter of a century ago. 

story of 
lyle, te 


Me. Wiiuam Brack tells an am 
an interview Le once had with Thomas 
whom he had just sent a copy of his latest novel, 
Carlyle thanked him for the book, and then exclaimed : 
“ But, man, why don’t you have done with love-sick 
girls and write a book #” 


SzSor Gapos, the eminent Spanish nove 
is described as a modest and retiring man waver 


Wuewn the House of Commons is sitting, the 
Queen has every evening two or tives edal cela: 
grant sent toher, giving a brief summary of what 

as happened in the House, the first about eight o’cleck, 
and the second soon after ten, with occasionally a later 
message if the Court chances to be at Balmoral or out 
of easy reach of the ea 4 papers. Lord é 
ham acted in this matter as the Queen's special corre- 
spondent during the last Parliament. 


Or the literary work of Rev. Sabine Baring” 
Gould, author of MenaLan, Joun Hereina, and other 
popular books, we know much ; of his life and per- 
sonality little 1s written. He was born at Exeter in 
1834, and is the eldest son of Edward Baring-Gould, of 
Lew-Trenchard, Devon, where the family has been 
settled for nearly three hundred yeare.  ffis school 
education was completed at Clare College, Cambri 
where he took his degree in 1856. He was appoin 
Incumbent of Dalton, Thirsk, by the Viscountess Down 
in 1869, and Rector of East Me Colchester, by the 
Crown in 1871. On the death of his father, a year 
later, he succeeded to the family estato, and in 188) te 
the rectory of Lew-Trenchard. His marriage was a 
romantic one. He became enamoured during his curacy 
at Horbury, near Waketield, of Miss Grace Taylor, a 
factory-girl. He sent her for a brief visit toa Tadiee 
school] before marrying her, and one of her sisters he 
generously sent tothe same place. A detailed history 
of his courtship is contained in his novel THrovas 
FLoop anD FLAME. 


Avpsonsg Davpet, the famous French author, 
a little, delicate man, with beard parted at the chin, 
heavy ringlets like a lion’s mane surrounding his head, 
soft, dreamy eyes, and extremely robust chest—such 
he is) When a boy his father failed, and for some time 
Alphonse lived with him in penury at Lyons But an 
elder brother procured a position in a glass shop as 
Paris, and Alphonse went to live with him. They took 
the cheapest lodgings in the city, for money was ex- 
ceedingly scarce. There they dwelt, far up in the attie 
of a building six storeys in height. 

But neither of the brothers lost heart. Both had am 
abounding faith that the younger possessed genius, 
One day a stray volume of Daudet’s poems found its 
way into the Me lasee The Einpress Eugénie was 
delighted with it, and exclaimed to,her brother- 
in-law : 

“Can’t we do something for the boy who wrote 
these?” 

The duke replied, “ We can do everything for him 
if your Majesty so desires.” 

“Then tind out about him and offer him assistance!” 
she cried. 

The next day Alphonse looked down from his attie 
window in surprise to see a great curriage, bearing the 
royal coat of arms, stop before the door. 

he duke sent his card to M. Daudet, who would 
please call on the duke one week from that day. 

What preparations were made for that visit! 
Surely Daudet could not go to the palace in rags and 
tatters, so he searched the clothing shops of all Paria, 
trying to hire adress suit, but, owing to his peculiar 
physique, none to fit could be found. After many 
tfials he succeeded in getting hold of a tailor whe 
made him a suit on the strength of the duke’s card— 
for Daudct had no money to pay for it—und on the 
appointed day he went to the palace. A score of 
others were present, but he waited his turn, and it 
came. Ho was ushered in to where the duke sat. 

“Can you write?” 

o Yes, sir,” replied Daudet. 

Very good ; I want a secretary. Pay, five thousand 
francs, Good morning.” 
_ The boy was nearly overcome. He had never 
imagined that anyone was paid that much a year— 
about two hundred pounds. But he suddenly re 
membered that he differed in politics from the dak 
and, crewing himself up, announced the fact. Tnstead 
of being deeply moved by this heroic course, the 
duke said : 

“Oh, go and get fees hair cut. I don’t care any- 
thing about your political beliefs.” 
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WORKERS AND THEIR 
WORK—No, III. 


MR. GEORGE R. SIMS, JOURNALIST 
AND PLAYWRIGHT. 


“Wet, Mr. Dagonet, how is your mother-in-law, and 
what about your liver?” are the natural questions 


that rise to one’s lips as one greets the iJ G.RS 
And finding that domestic rekdomabign ve nothing 
to be desired, and that internal arrangements are not 
upusually com one breathes a sigh of relief, and 
accepts, with thanks, the offer of « cigar. 

A serious thing it is to interview a master journalist, 
much more a poet; while, if a man combines with 
these the offices of a distinguished author and play- 
wright, be has, indeed, to be approached with fear 
bing trembling. There is no knowing what use he 
may make of you. You might find yourself pilloried 
to the public scorn in a yellow-coloured aheet largely 
circulated on a Sunday morning, or made the subject 
of ribald rhyme or pointed jest, or even im 
on the stage asa villain or a fool. 

Under these circumstances I deemed it wise to keep 
my moutb shut—save for sundry puffs at my ci 
and let somebody else do all the talking. . Sims 
belongs to the people; he is part and parcel of that 
penny public largely represented by gon temen who 

requent the seats of our parks on Sabbath mornings, 
or crowd the gods of the Adelphi on the Saturday 
night. Each week he renders to them due account of 
his doings, to the minute details of personal life. 

His readers never lose sight of him. If he is in St. 
Petersburg: or Teheran, or at merry Margate they are 
there, and can feel with him the pinch of northern cold, 
or taste the southern sea salt and the shrimps. They 
know the latest markings of bis internal meter, 
whether he feels dyspeptic or apopleptic, whether he 
has nights of wakefulness, or of delicious somnolence, 
and when and where he has purchused for himself a 
new supply of socks. 

All this creates a sympathy and te that sort of 
unity which is more effective in journalism than any 
amount of tine writing could be. It is this that has 
accentuated, if it has not created, a love in many men’s 
minds for the crown and for things loyal, while it is a 
fact that Mr. Sims’ wrestlings with his liver, combined, 
as it is always is, with a courteous and dignified treat- 
ment of his mother-in-law, have created a desire for 
things biliary where it never before existed, and at the 
same time has restored peace to the domestic hearth. 
Eee oonr. course, knows Mr. Sims, and every- 
body likes him. Is he not the laureate of the rae 
idol of the the adored of the fair? he not 
sung to us of doughty deeds, of loyal and loving acts, 
of unselfish devotion, of pure affection—making them 
at once the heritage and the gospel of the poor, until 
his tenderness has made the very tears start from our 
eyes? 

The critic sneers and says that his so-called ballads 
are only sentimental drivel, but the said critic has 
never faced an audience when a reciter has given 
“ Billy’s Rose,” or the “The Lifeboat,” and he knows 
nothing of that subtle power underlying Mr. Sims’ 
work which comes to him from a perfect knowledge of 
the life and struggles of the poor. He is their poet, 
and he talks to them in their own language, putting 
their own words into telling periods or simple and 
elluctive rhyme. 

5 Here is a bit from the story of a coster and his 
Og 
“What did I do with her, eh? You'd a hardly ncod to ax, 

But 1 sold my barrer a Munday, an’ paid the blooming 

tax.” 


This sounds very dreadful to readers of Tennyson 
and Swinburne, but it is real “ potry ” to the people. 

They who read the work of George R. Sims, and 
especially that contained in his paragraphs labelled 
* Mustard and Cress,” will know more of his heart than 
Ican tell them. His work is biographical. He writes 
sometimes from the very depths of depression and 
despondency such as only those who have felt his 
mournful experiences can understand. Do we not 
sympathise with him as he lies awake, night after 
night, in his lonely chamber listeni to the rumble 
and roar of sleepless watchers in the “ Zoo” ¢ 

But if he excites our pity occasionally, he is never 
dull. He has always something to say to amuse u 
and if he leads us at times almost to the margin 
vulgarity, he never oversteps the border-line. Few 
men have sustained a popularity so long as he. If the 
Kikrexee becomes insipid we can turn to his “M 
Jane's Mewoirs,” or his “ How the Poor Live ”—a boo 
which brought him fame, and gave an impetus to East 
End philanthropy—or his “ Bay ‘onet Ballads,” or we 
can go and see his play at the Adelphi. The wonder is 
how he can go skilfully handle the ribbons of his literary 
four-in-hand. 

It meai.s hard work, of course, but he has a strong 
hand and a tight rein. His “ Mustard and Cress” he 
has written week by week since the tirst number of the 
Rereres appeared. This he does on perforated slips 


torn from a pocket-book. These come to the printers 
from all quarters of the globe, after having been neatly 


transcribed by thet valuable nade mccum secretary of 
bis *lbere Edward Pagal moreeiary is employed 
= sy reeves la gna ei amas 

Mr. 8i in the course 


as easily as prose, and it is said that, on one occasion, 


boy his elbow, and it was about the best thing he ever 
did in his life. 


His stories are in great demand, and fetch high 

— Not one of his plays has been a failure, and 
rom them he has made enormous sums. He works out 

his p!ots walking the street, on the knifeboard 
of a ’bus, or in a secluded corner on the sea-shore. At 
times he becomes se absorbed in his subject that he is 
quite oblivious of his companion and of his surround- 
tom. He makes capital out of all sorts of people, and 
when an idea strikes him he makes a paragraph or a 
plot of it there and then. On first nights of his 
plays he is to be found in the gallery or the pit, 
very much at home with the “ Wat'che’r ” ele not 
averse to sucking a friendly orange with ’Arry a: 
aweetheart, and joining vociferously in plaudits for the 
hero and hekety hae for the villain of tho play. He 
is_not offended if one alludes to him familiarly ax 
“ Dagonct,” and if there are any cabbies or 'bus drivors 
in the audience they are sure to salute him by that 
fanious soubriguet. 

In the East End his handsome, cheery face is wel! 
known, yet I did not gather that he took it as a com. 
ponent when he was once singled out as “Jack the 

ipper.” He had, on that occasion, to make himself 
scarce, and it was well he did, for he carried in bis bag 
a murderously suggestive Japanose knife, which had 
just been prese him by a brother dramatist. 

The Mr. Sims, judged only by his writings, and the 
man one calls Spee at Clarence [crrace, Regent's Park, 
give one the i of being very different 

r. Sims is a man of the highest attainments and the 
widest culture, but he likes to hide these qualities from 
the world. 

I have been in a great many morning rooms—thosc 
of royalty and of peers without number—but I never 
remeinber seeing any that struck me so much as 
zg Se periecae of good tastes as his. There 
are in abundance, which are the best orna- 
ments one can a > side of Ge room, 
arranged in neat, old- ioned bookcases, with glass 
doora, while in one cosy corner stands a Etuppendal: 
writing-table, whereat Mr. Sims occasionally pen: 
a few lines. The walls are covered with plates and 
pictures ; curios from all parts of the world adorn th: 
mantel, and you are lost in a maze of old-fashioned) 
chairs and Japanese vases, and ms and flowers. 
I was not surprised to learn that Madame Tussaud’- 
are mding Mr. Sims to their collection, seated at 1 
table, in this room of which I speak. 

Mr. Sims has a charming study in a room overlook- 
ing the park, rather too choice a place, it seemed to 
me, to work in. It is what you might call a show 
room ; his workshop proper is on the ground floor. 
Here I found all the stock-in-trade of a journalist 
and playwright. Some forty bound volumes on tle 
shelves told of what the press had to gay of G. RB. 
and his work, and his neatly arranged volumes o1 
reference, to say nothing of guide books to all + 
of the globe, spoke of the eternal vigilance his 
secretaries, 

Behind the door hangs a pile of play billa, on the 
walls photographs of scenes from his plays, with room 
for a telephone connected witb the main system ot 
London. Here, as in all his rooms, Mr. Sime is blesse:! 
with the electric light, and even the lamp, under 
which by reading he solaces his sleepless hours of thi 
night, can be switched otf or on at wall. 

On his table lays a pilte—sach a pile of letters—and 
the sight of these alone makes one feel that it is time 
the visit was brought to a close. Mr. Sims gets many 
letters, forty or fifty in a day sometimes, many of 
them very curious spistles—some begging appeals, 
some of thanks, and many of praise. ne lady ha: 
written to him regularly, though anon mously, fo: 
twelve months past, calling him “Dear Duaggie,” and 
talking wildly “poo all sorts of topics. 

An envelope lying in front of me bears the post- 
mark Plymouth, N.Z., and is addressed to George RB. 
Sims, Esq., Author, Poet, Philanthropist, and Helper 
of the Poor, London. And as | go with Mr. Sims to 
the door, and stroke the ears of his famous trotter, 
“Faust up to Date,” which is harnessed to a “Dagonet’ 
car, I cannot help thinking that his New Zealand 
correspondent has aptly said in a few words what | 
have swelled into a couple of columns. 


No. 1 of this series was on Mn. Ben Tivcerr axp 
Teapes Unioyiama. No. &% Sm My es Fewron anv 
rue S.E.R, 


Sous sathors tell us that “much: is said bou! 
tongue.” True, the thing is in everybody's mo 
— fe 
“Tus art crase is too far,” eaid Brown, 
@ pot of paint fell a window 
rhe eeenl 4d tee ae 
mi mou , as 
allow pink off bis eiik bat with a kode, 
— jf 
aes fede a nil pale pe rie ollegr cee ho 
Germany, hardly so ry - 
one mol be allow ro. te ae n tbe terion 
uniess he had money enough to enable him to journey 
across it. One day a traveller was stopped with the 
usual question, to which he replied that he had aa 
money, but he had a biscuit in his pocket, sufficient 
provision to last him while he was walking across the 


country. 
—_———f—__ 


security :—* A medical studen 
ad hi Sppepietd bees: lete his studiea, 
vance him necessary sum to complete 
at a moderate rate of interest. If necessary, he would, 
as ® guarantes, at once marry his creditor's daughter, 
or, it he prefers it, would give an undertaking to do so 
on passing his final examination.” 
——j —___ 

Treats Fatoer: “I suppose you remember you 
wanted to marry that book-keeper of mine about a year 
ago > ef . 

Daughter: “ Yes, father.” 

“A pretty sort of man you picked out. He has 
decamped with my whole fortune.” 

“You remember, father, that you told him he could _ 
not have me until be got rich, don’t you!” 

“ Of course, the young—” 

“I have just received a telegram from him at 
Madrid, saying he is rich now, but is perfectly willing 
to marry a poor man’s daughter.” 

——— 


“Papa, what is a conflagration ?” inquired the son 
aod heir ? 


“ It’s a big fire, my son.” 

glee eo ola Ae 

is no special rame for a little fire. 
sometamés call it an incipi fire, and—let’s see— 
well, it is sometimes am inconsiderable firs. 


Why {” 

«Well, I sce your coat-tail is on fire, and I was 
ing whether it was a conflagration or an inci- 

pieut fire.’ 


In a few minutes the young man had reason to think 
it was a conflagration. 


AN ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
£1,000 INSURANCE. 


NOT LIMITED TO ONE CLAIM. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


ve the Neat-of-Kin 
within the United em to @ Kadway Train in which he or she may 
ve travelling asan inary passenjer. 


‘is motwe must 


of 

Paper within seven 
uweay Servants on cone 
the OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUABANTEM 
CURFORATION, a KD, Manson Houss sids Z B.C. 
cing provided for @ month.y premium paid to Y 
PEAHSONS WemcLy. ad 

This copy ts on eale at all Ne ents and Bookstalls on M 
Sept. 14th, and confers the benesits ineurance system until mi 

M to one claim, but wild 


an Monday, September 21st. Our afer tet 
hoid good fur any number of ual cases, Not mors than £1,000 wild 
ve paid on account of any one death, 


I hereby certify that the pres 
mium in respect of this insurance 
has been paid up. to Sept. 26th, 
1891., -and that therefore every 
purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEKLY ie 
insured with this company sega inst 
fatal railway accident to the @ke 
tent of ONB THOUSAND POUNDS undep 
the conditions mentioned above. 
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FACTS ABOUT MANKIND. 


Mararep people live longer than the unmarried, the 
temperate and industrious longer than the gluttons 
xnd idle, and civilized nations longer than the uncivil- 
ized. Tall persons enjoy a greater longevity than 
small ones. 

Women have a more favourable chance of life before 
reaching their fiftieth year than men, but a less 
favourable one after that period. The proportion of 
married persons to single ones is as 75 to 1,000. 
Persons born in spring have a more robust constitution 
than those born at other seasons, Births and deaths 
occur all the world over more frequently at night than 
in the day time. 

_ There are at present 3,000 emia ie spoken by the 
inhabitants of our globe, whose religious convictions 
are divided between 1,000 different confessions of faith. 
The number of males is nearly equal to that of the 
females. The average duration of life is thirty-three 

ears. One-fourth of the population of the earth dies 

‘ore attaining the seventeenth year. Of a thousand 
persons only one reaches the age of a hundred years, 
and not more than six that of sixty-five years. 

The entire population of the globe 1s upwards of 
1,400,000,000, of whom 35,214,000 die every year ; 96,480 
every day ; 4,020 every hour ; 67 every minute, and 1 
and a fraction every second. On the other hand the 
births amount té 36,792,000 every year ; 100,800 every 
day ; 4,200 every hour ; 70 every minute, and 1 and 
a fraction every second. 


——————— 


HOW A SPIDER WAS TAUGHT 
' MANNERS. 


I saw last summer an example of genuine reasoning 
and bitter resentment exhibited by a spider. In one 
corner of my yard, protected by an overhanging cor- 
nice and porch, there are several spider-webs, and in 
particular two, one directly above the other, at a dis- 
— of about six inches, and each tenanted by a large 
spider. 

i was seated in a chair in the garden one Sunday 
afternoon, when I noticed them, and picked up a bit 
of stick and tossed it up into the upper web to see 
what the spider would do. He ran out and examined 
the chip, but quickly deciding that it was of noearthly 
value to © sp er, set about getting rid of it. He was 
very methodical, and went regularly round it,-cutting 
the threads on every side until the chip fairly hung 
by one strand, which he severed, and it dropped into 
the web of the spider who was keeping house on the 
lower storey. Out came the latter, thinking he had 
caught something, but when he found the chip his 
rage seemed unbounded. 

It evidently wasn’t the first time his upper-storey 
neighbour had dumped his refuse into the lower web, 
are UA determined to stand it no longer. He went u 
the ropes like an athlete, leaving the chip where it fell, 
and in an instant was in the upper web and engaged 
in a deadly battle with its occupant. They had a ter- 
rible fight, and rolled over and over each other, biting 
and hugging with the utmost ferocity. At last, in 
their tumbles, they fell through the hole where the 
chip had been cut out, and down into the lower web, 
which seemed to frighten the upper spider, who was a 
little larger, and after a few more tumbles he got loose 
and escaped up & rope to his own quarters, minus a 
whole leg and the half of another. 

The lower spider climbed half-way up in pursuit, 
then stop and seemed to reflect. He waited a 
moment, then concluded he, too, had had enough, so he 
went hack, cleared out the chip, and mended his web. 
2 dropped two or three bits of straw into the upper 
web, but the big spider paid no attention. The pba 
had given him a lesson—had, in spider language, set 
up asign, “No dumping, under penalty of the law,” 

and he was not slow to take the hint. 


Cyclists must have their lamps alight at 7.16 p.m. on 
Monday, September 14th, and two minutes earlier on every 
euccecding evening during the week. 


£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


In addition to our unique Railway Insurance offer of 
£1,000, we insure Cyclists, in the event of death from Cycling 
Accidents, to the extent of £10. The only condition required 
to secure this sum to whomsoever the Proprietors of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, may decide to be the Next-of-kin of 
any Cyclist who meets with his or her death by an accident 
while actually riding, ts that a copy of the current number 
of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, or thss notice, should be on the 
person of the deceased at the time of the fatality. The usual 
signature in pen or pencil must occupy the line left blank 
at the foot of this notice. Notice of accident must be given 
within seven days to the Proprietors of the Paper, and death 
must occur within the same period from the accident. 


Soailuble untid midnight, September 21st, 1891, 
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A TERRIBLE MISTAKE. 


I wave been sitting in my bedroom upstairs all the 
afternoon, and I am expecting father every minute. It 
was just after one o'clock when he told me to come up- 
stairs with him, and just then Mr. Thompson came to get 
him togo down with him, and father said I should have 
to excuse him for a little while, and I wasn't to go out 
of the room till he came back. SoI excused him, and 
he hasn’t come back yet ; but I've opened one of the 

illows and stuffed my clothes full of feathers, and I 

on’t care how soon he comes now. . 

It’s an awful thing to be waiting upstairs for your 
father, and to know that you've done wrong, though 
you didn’t mean to do as much wrong as you have 
done. Iam willing to own that nobody ought to take 
anybody’s clothes when he’s swimming, but anyhow 
they began it first, and I thought just as much as could 
be that the clothes were theirs. ; 

The real boys that are to blame are Tom Wilson and 
Jem Willetts. A week agoon Saturday, Joe Hamilton 
and I went swimming down at the island. It’s a 
beautiful place. The island is full of bushes, and on 
one side the water is ha where the big boys go in, 
and on the other it is low, where we fellows that 
can't swim very much, where the water is more than 
two feet deep, go in. ile Joe and I were narra 
Tom and Jem came along and stole our clothes, an 
put them in their boat, and carried them clean across 
to the deep part of the river. We saw them do it, and 
we had an awful time to get the clothes back. 

Joe and I said we'd get even with them, and I knew 
it was wrong, because it was a revengeful feeling ; but, 
anyhow, we said we'd do it, and I don’t think revenge 
is so very bad when you don’t hurt a fellow, and 
wouldn’t hurt him for any hing, and just want to play 
him a trick that is pretty nearly almost quite innocent. 
But I don’t say we did right, and when I’ve done wrong 
I’m always ly to say 80. 

Well, te oe and I watched, and last Saturday we saw 
Tom and Jem go down to the island and go swimmin 
on the shallow side ; so we waded across and sneak 
down among the bushes, and after awhile saw two 
piles of clothes. So we picked them up and ran away 
with them. The boys saw us, and made a terrible noise, 
but we sung out that they’d know now how it felt to 
have their clnties carried off, and we waded back across 
the river and carried the clothes up to Jem’s house and 
hid them in his barn, and thought that we'd got even 
with Tom and Jem, and taught them a lesson that 
would do them a great deal of good, and would make 
them good and useful men. 

This was in the morning, and when I had had my 
dinner I thought I’d go and see how the boys liked 
swimming, and offer to bring back their clothes if 
they’d promise to he good friends. I never was more 
astonished in my life than I was to find that they were 
nowhere near the island. I was beginning to be afraid 
they’d been drowned, when I heard some men calling 
me, and I found Squire Meredith and Jem Willetts 
father, hiding among the bushes. They told me that 
someone had stolen their clothes while they were 
swimming, and they'd give me a shilling if I'd go up 
to their Bouma and get their wives to give me some 
clothes to bring down to them. 

I said I didn't want theshilling, but I’d go and try 
to find some clothes for them. meant to go straight 
up to Jem’s barn and to bring the clothes back, but on 
the way I met Jem with the clothes in a basket bring- 
ing them down to the island, and he said : 

* Somebody’s going to be arrested for stealing father’s 
and Squire Meredith’s clothes. I saw the fellows that 
stole them, and I'm goin’ to tell.” 

You see, Joe and I had taken the wrong clothes, and 
Squire Meredith and Mr. Willetts, who had been swim- 
ming on the deep side of the island, had been about 
two hours trying to play they were Zulus, and didn’t 
need to wear any clothes, only they found it pretty 


hard work. 
———_—-t-—___. 


A WILD wasp’s sting is a red-hot thing, 
And gets there without fail ; 
It points a moral in language aural, 
d, besides, adorns a tail. 
———— +f. 

A Lonpon cabman was recently having his first-born 
baby christened. 

Clergyman : “ What name shal! I give the child?” 

Cabby (through sheer force of habit): “Oh, I'll 
leave that to you, sir.” : 

————<p-—__. 

“Tu1s is my grandfather's sword.” 

“ Are those stains upon the blade blood-stains |” 

“ Yes.” 

And the look of awe that came over the young 
woman's face showed that she was not aware that the 
relic had been used the day before to behead an eight- 
year-old chicken. 

———_—fo-—__ 


A VERY curious mode of trying the title of land is 

ractised in Hindostan. Two holes are dug in the 

sputed spot, in each of which the plaintiff’s and de- 
fendant’s lawyers hab one of their legs, and remain 
there until one of them is tired, in which case his 
client is defeated. In this country it is the client, and 
not the lawyer, who puta his foot in it, 
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THE OLDEST OF CITIES. 


Waar 8 wonderfal oy is Pekin! How big and 
how little! How old how young! How strong 
and how weak! It is a conglomeration—the strangest 
mixture of matter and mind in the world of cities. It 
was a city as far back as 1,100 years before Christ, and it 
was the capital of a thousand years before Christ 
was born. It was the capital of the whole empire in ap. 
1264, and, with the exception of a short time, it has 
been the seat of Chinese government since the reign 
of Kubla Khan. Its hair is thus grey and its skin 
wrinkled in its years of cityhood, but as a modern city 
it is still in its swaddling clothes, nay, rather it is just 
born, and it sprawls about in all the dirt of neglected 
babyhood. 

It is the most filthy spot on this fair earth’s face, 
and the smells of Naples, the dirt of Corea, and the 
alums of London cannot compare with it. It knows 
nothing of modern oy eee Its wide, 
miry, unpaved streets have no pavements, and the 
rude Chinese carts are dragged along up to their hubs 
in mud and filth. The streets are the sewers. The 
are not lighted, and the only lanterns known are small 
ones of paper, which make it unsafe to move about 
through the dirt at night-time. 

Personal cleanliness is as unknown as communal 
cleanliness, and the average Chinaman has only two 
baths—one when he is born and the other when he 
dies. There are no public buildings, and the shops 
and houses are all of une storey. 

The city contains more than a million inhabitan 
and these are made up of the widely diverse elements o 
the Chinese Empire. It is the capital of nearly one- 
tenth of the cultivatable surface of the earth and from 
one-third to one-fourth of the people of the world are 
governed from it and pay homage to it. The great 
empire of China has a territory much larger than that 
of Europe, and its population is greater than that of 
Europe and the United States added together. What 
a capital for such a country and such a people | 

Pekin is made up of three | arom walled cities, and 
the walls about it are more than twenty-seven miles 
in length. There is the big Tartar city, in the interior 
of which is the Forbidden City, inside whose walls is 
the home of the sacred Emperor, where the great 
palaces are located. There is the Chinese city outside, 
where most of the business of North China is done, 
and where the cities and buildings do not differ much 
from those of the narrow streets and low buildings of 
other Chinese cities. 

There are in the Tartar city the thousands of resi- 
dences of the great officials of the Government, and 
here are the great Government departments, which 
look for all the world like a set of stables, roofed with 
heavy tiles, and ranged around barnyards, which are 
no cleaner nor better kept than our stables themselves. 
In one corner rises the great Temple of Heaven, a 
round-towered pagoda-like structure where, at stated 
seasons, the Emperor makes victims of oxen and burns 
them as sacrifices upon a big marble altar. In another 
direction you can see the walls of the Forbidden City, 
with its many yellow-tiled palaces, shining in the sun- 
light, and all round, standing out against the sky, are 
the great ere which rise storey above storey, over 
the gates which lead through the walls. 

Pekin is said to be the tinest walled city in the world. 
The wall of the Tartar city is the strongest. It is as 
high as a house of four storeys, and its top has a width 
of forty feet, or nearly the width of many a city street. 
It is sixty feet wide at the bottom, and you could drive 
four waggon-loads of hay along its top without crowd- 
ing. It is made of large grey bricks, laid in blue 
mortar, and the whole has become, through age, one 
mass of stone, The gates are faced with stone, and 
their arches are of solid granite. They are great round 
holes cut through this massive wall, and within them 
swing heavy wooden doors studded with many iron 
rivets. These are closed when the gun goes down, and 
are not opened again until the morning. 
_ At each of them there is a wall which runs around 
it on the inside inclosing a space of several acres, and 
making a double fortification at this place. The scenes 
about these gates are among the liveliest in China. A 
ceaseless stream of yellow humanity of Celestials, high 
and low, and of Asiatic four-footed beasts, continuously 
pushes its way through them. Here is a caravan of 
camels, There come a dozen men, each pushing a 
Chinese wheel-barrow loaded with goods, and behind 
them isa Manchu woman astride a donkey. She has 
pager flowers in her hair, and rouge a quarter of an 
inch deep upon her cheeks. Here is a half-naked 
beggar, who howls for alms as he crowds his way 
through the dirty mass, and there is a Manchu officer 
who canters slong on his pony, and does not seem to 
care whether he knocks down the rer ple or 
not. Behind him is a mandarin in a blue sedan chair. 
A train of tifty servants is before and behind him, anda 
drum major leads the rest with a red umbrella on a 
pels about twenty feet long, which he holds in front of 

tm, and warns the people to get out of the way for the 
great man who is coming. 


In the event of Competitions considered the best seut in for 
any of our prises reaching us in duplicate, the prise will be 
awarded to the first to hand 


ca 


Doors and windows are taxed in France. 

A STATISTICIAN estimates the world’s indebtedness 
at £30,000,000,000. 

Piawts grow faster between four and six am. than 
at any other time during the day. 

Tax coast line of Alaska is so indented that it 
exceeds in length by 3,020 miles that of all the rest of 
the United States. 


A NEw substitute for ivory has been invented by a 
Norwegian, it is lactite and is made from skimmed 
milk ; it will take any colouring. 

Iris a fact established upon the authority of travel- 
lers in different parts of the world, that stammering is 
almost unknown among savage tribes. 


CaTERPILLARS from ten to twelve inches long are said 
to be not uncommon in Australia, while species which 
vary in length from six to eight inches are stated to be 
numerous. 


In Bulgaria the proprietor of a medicine who 
announces it as certain to cure a specified disease, is 
liable to be imprisoned if the drug fails to accomplish 
what he promised. 


Crime is more common in single life than in married ; 
in the former thirty-three in every 100,000 are guilty, 
while only eleven married men of the same number 
have gravely broken the laws, 


A Swiss law compels every newly-married couple to 
pent _trees shortly after the ceremony of marriage. 
© pine and the weoping willow are proscribed, but 


the birch is allowed as being positively useful. 


THE pi newspaper writer makes 4,000,000 
strokes with his pen each year, or a line 300 miles 
long. A rapid penman draws his pen through 16% 
feet every minute. In forty minutes his pen travels a 
furlong. 


Tae smallest of all the United States, Rhode Island, 
has the t population per square mile, or 318°44 
persons. > figures of the last census show that if 
the whole Union were as densely populated it would 
contain 946,766,800 inhabitants. 

THE Locomotive Cow-caTcHER.—The common “cow- 
catcher’ attachment to the American locomotive is 
about the only article of universal use that was never 
patented. It was invented by D. B. Davis, of Columbug, 
still living and quite - He borrowed the idea 
from the mould-board of the plough, which is used to 
throw the soil on one side, but was so busy ha neglected 
to patent it until it was too late. It is in use to-day 
as origirally invented by Mr. Davies, without deviation 
or change from the original plan, and has saved 
millions of dollars to railway companies, and probably 
thousands of lives, but nota penny to the inventor. 


A Dower Party In Japan.—This is a very for- 
midable thing indeed. According to Sir Edwin Arnold, 
the guests are surrounded by twenty or thirty dishes, 
of which you may partake as often as you please 
You may leave off and chat and begin at the 
beginning again if you like. Even after everyone 
has had enough, the substantial part of the meal 
only commences—for the Japanese. The wine is 
removed, and a big white tub is brought in filled 
with hot boiled rice. Along with it fresh tea arrives 
once more, and then each native guest will eat two 
bowls of rice, and then another soaked with tea. It 
is hard to see where the enjoyment comes in. 


Swaxke-BiTEs.—The natives of Mysore, in India, pro- 
fess to be able to tell how soon a person bitten by 
a cobra will die. Under the neck of this snake there 
are patches of black stripes—five stripes to each full 
patch. According to native calculation, one hour for 
every patch is needed for the poison to act. Oonse- 
quently, when a person has been bitten, the first thing 
to be done—providing the snake be willing, of course 
—is to examine the number of patches on the reptile’s 
neck. Thus, should there be two perfect patches and 
® portion of a third on the neck, they say that it is 
a “two-and-a-half-hour cobra”—meaning that death 
will follow in two hours and a half from the time of 
the bite. This seems to be the merest moonshine, 


Weicaina Txoucat.—Starting with the idea that 
the hand varies sensibly in size with the amount 
of blood present in it at any moment, Professor 
Moaso, the Italian physiologist, has made some 
most interesting investigations, In his first ex- 
periments the hand was placed in a closed vessel 
of water, when the change in the circulation pro- 
duced ty the slightest action of the body or brain, 
the smallest thought or movement, was shown by a 
rise or fall in the liquid in the narrow neck of the 
vessel, With a large balance, on which the horizontal 
human body may be poised, he found that one’s 
thoughts may be literally weighed, and that even 
dreams, or the effect of a slight sound during qlumber, 
turn the blood to the brain sufficiently to sink the 
balance at the head. The changing pulse even told 
him when a professional friend was reading Italian and 
when Greek, the greater effort for the latter duly 
affecting the blood flow, 
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A ron of dirty rags is worth £10 to a rag-dealer. 


Lorp Sa.imsvury has created twenty-one new peers 
since he has been in office. 


THE total cordage required for a first-rate man-of- 
war tp weighs about eighty tons, and exceeds £3,000 
in value. 


Sorprers in the Italian army are permite to sleep 
a couple of hours in the middle of the day. The time 
is fixed in general orders. 


THE sustaining power of the Forth Bridge may be 
clasp from the statement that each cantilever 
would sustain six of the greatest ironclads. 


THE common British hive-bee has so thriven in a 
wild state in Australia, that colonists might now gather 
the honey in tons, if it would pay to do so. 


Tu natives of tha Malay peninsula have in use the 
smallest coin in the world; it is a wafer made from 
the resinous juice of a tree, and its value is estimated 
to be one-thousandth of a penny. 


Ir the Chinese nation were to pass before an 
observer in single file, the procession would never 
cease, for a new generation would be coming on the 
stage as fast as the procession moved. 


Drvers in the clear waters of the tropical seas find 
that fish of different colours when frightened do not 
all dart in the same direction, but that each different 
kind takes shelter in that portion of the submarine 
growth nearest to its colour. 


Anyone can make hand-grenade fire-extinguishers, 
and at a small fraction of the prices being charged in 
the market. Any light quart bottle will serve to hold the 
solution, which is composed of one pound of common 
salt, and one half-pound of sal-ammoniac, dissolved in 
about two quarts of water. 


We hear from New York that the latest novelty in 
that city is a wedding-cake surmounted with a tower 
of sugar, in which are live birds. The bride breaks 
the artificial cage with a tiny hammer and liberates 
the birds, an act of grace, it is cynically said, which 
she can well afford to perform after making sure of 
her husband. 


Four Carese Demons.—The attacks of ague and 
fever from which European residents in the East so 
often suffer are aaccibed uy the Chinese to the malign 
influence of four demons. The fiends take possession 
of the patient, and one fans the sufferer till he enters 
the cold stage, when number two blows upon him till 
the hot stage 1s reached. Demon number three pierces 
his head with a sharp instrument causing severe head- 
ache ; while the soreness in the bones and the general 
feeling of illness and discomfort arise from the fourth 
demon pounding and thumping his victim. 


PrersiaN Boys anp Gigis.—In Persia boys and girls 
never play together. The little girls have to invite 

laymates of theirown; but their games are never 
lively ones. They generally pire to sit by thein- 
selves under the shade of mulberry or pomegranate 
trees in the garden and listen to fairy tales, which 
their mothers and nurses can tell very interestingly 
indeed. While there is very little companionship or 
love between brothers and sisters, there is no quarrel- 
ling and no fighting either between them ; and the boys, 
while thinking themselves above the girls, show them 
many little kindnesses. 


A Parnter’s Gratirupe.—Paul Veronese, like many 
other painters, was given to eccentric moods and odd 
habits. On one oceasion he accepted the hospitalit 
of a family at their beautiful country villa He 
assumed great liberties during his visit, claiming 
absolute possession of his room, and allowing not even a 
servant toenter. He would not suffer even the maid 


.to make his bed, and the sweepings of the room were 


left every morning outside the door for her to remove. 
He slipped away without hidding the family good-bye. 
On entering the room, the servant found the sheets of 
the bed missing, and at once reported that the painter 
must have stolen them. After careful search a roll 
was found in a corner, which proved to be a magnificent 
picture of “ Alexander in the Tent of Darius.” It was 
inted on the missing sheets of the bed, and the artist 
ad chosen this curious way of recompensing his hosts 
for their hospitality. 

Men Wouo Live Lona.—The best of all ways of 
achieving longevity is to be a clergyman. The fact 
is pored by Dr. Ogle. It would be almost impossible 
to classify all the ordinary vocations in life according 
totheir healthiness ; but Dr. Ogle was able to tabulate 
the main causes which, according to the census tables, 
determine the rate of mortality. He does not believe 
that long continued hard bodily work is so injurious 
as ple usually suppose ; provided it is carried on 
under Edarately fealth conditions. Sedentai 
occupations and Thesin-wor will shorten a man’s life 
far more certainly. Perhaps one circumstance that 
gives a clergyman an advantage over the laymen is 
the fact onto a general rule, he goes on working 
to the last. It is retirement from ordinary pursuits 
and duties which ao often proves fatal. The man 
who works till he is fifty and then, when he has 
made his pile, as the Americans say, hopes to enjoy a 
quarter of a century of idleness, runs a very serious 
risk of being disappointed. 


THERE are 1,006 coal pits in Great Britain. ¥ 
East Loran is the most celebrated farming district 


in Great Britain. 
Frogs, toads, and serpents never take food but thas 


which they are satisfied is alive. 
OvER £10,000,000 sterling is spent ev ear in 
charity in the United Kingdon, ee ee 


Scaes are now made so delicate that a signatare 
on @ piece of paper with a soft lead-pencil can 
weighed. 


THe work performed by the human body in a 
in circulating the blood. breathing, et oder a 
voluntary processes, is equal to that of twenty-two 
horse-power for one minute. 


A MATURE pear tree towards the close of the summer 
season, when the fruit is beginning to ripen, takes u 
on an av. every hour during the daytime two 
a half po of water from the soil. 


Ir is somewhat curious that Russia admitted women 
to subordinate ts in her administrative a 
while the rest of Europe still excluded them. Female 
clerks in the postal and telegraph service, the railways, 
and so forth, are quite an old institution there. 


A curious point in Swedish criminal law is that 
confession is age rig before a capital sentence can 
be carried out. If, however, the culprit persists in 
protesting his innocence in the face of ove f 
evidence, the prison discipline is made extt 
strict and severe until the desired confession 
obtained. 

AccorDING to a recent traveller's account there is 
wonderful brown and golden bird in Mexico, a specimen 
of the bee-martin, that is a ooh (aie a 
eatcher. He has a way of ruffling up the feather# 6n 
the top of his head, so that his crest looks exactly like 
a beautiful flower. When a beo éomes alo a 
honey from this delusive blossom, it is snap up ani 
devoured. 


Weppino-Rines a8 Hemtooms.—In some places in 
Ireland the wedding-ring was formerly an Theivisonk 
in the family, passing down from mother to daughter, 
from apeewe to generation, thé mother surrender- 
ing the ring to the first girl of her family who 
married. This custom was general in Galway, and 
probably is still among the fisher folk that 
wild district, the device of the ring usually being the 
common one of the two hands, surnionatad ‘by a 
crowned heart. 


Co-oPgRATIVE VILLAGERS.—In Indian villages from 
time immemorial it has been the practice to render 
mutual service. The barber attends to the carpenter 
in return for the service rendered to him in making 
ploughs and other necessary wooden implements. In 
return for the crowbar, sickle,and spade supplied by the 
blacksmith, the potter makes cooking vesscls and pote 
for storing grain. The washerwoman washes, the 
clothes of the physician. This system docs not pro- 
mote competition among village workmen, and the 
result is that artisans have not reached a very high 
state of efficiency in their work. This is one of t 
disadvantages of. the system of mutual service, ahd 
there are others ; but it has, on the whole, very well 
suited the conditions and circumstances of India 


Recently Extinct Pgeraces.—With the Dukedomea 
of Buckingham and Cleveland no fewer than nine titles 
in the peerage have become extinct since the election 
of the present Parliament. On an average in thé past 
tive  eoeaty a title had become extinct every seven 
months. The peers who were the Jast of their respec- 
tive lines include the Duke of Booking jae and 
Chandos, the Duke of Cleveland, Earl Sy My who. 
had held a Household appointment in every Liberal 
Government of recent years ; Viscount Eversley, who 
was for many years Speaker of thé House of Commons ; 
Lord Blachford, who for an_ extended period’ was 
Permanent Under-Secretary for the Oolonies; Lord 
Hammond, equally well-known as Permanent {nder- 
Secretary tor Foreign Affairs; Lord Northwick, and 
Lord Lyons. 


A Srranak Rarway Srartion.—A passenger station, 
which has neither booking-office, station-master, nor 
even a porter, is rather an anomaly in these days of 
railway travelling. Yet such a station existg not; far 
from the great centre for the supply of water ta Liver- 

1. Near Vyrnwy runs a branch of the Cambrian 

ilway from Julanemynedt to Llanfyllin, and one of 
the stations on the line is known by the euphonious 
title of Brongdwyn. This is the place referred to. It 
is about a dozen miles from Vyrnwy, and being an 
isolated station which is seldom used, no off.ciala are 
 eeor there to supply any chance traveller with in- 
‘ormation concerning, or tickets for, the trait. which 
passes through at long intervals. Those who use this 
station, however, know well that they can stop this 
train by manipulating a signal placed there for tlieir 
convenience, and when they enter the train they can 
either purchase a ticket from the guard or pay fare 
when the destination is reached. The train always 
stops on market day, however, this being an important 
day in the history of the station, Market-day only 
occurs once a week. 


._ ——. 
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A Bow Youno Maw.—“ Have you ever experi- 
enced the feeling, Mr. Johnson,” said a young lady, 
softly, ° that some great appear was within your 


but you had hardly of mind, the— 
i Gangs as it were, to sean yourself of it 1" ; 

bs Why ee Miss Stevens, I have sometimes 
had that kind of feeling.” 

Miss Stevens sighed dreamily, and then there was a 

ase, during which the young couple sat in the semi- 
Sorkrnes of the parlour in profound silence. He sat 
and looked helplessly at the glowing coals in the grate, 
with the feeling that every breath he drew was a mor- 

ing and ghastly blunder. > 

As you were about to say, Mr. Johnson, resumed 
the young lady, “there are times when it seems to all 
of us that we must speak what is in our minds. 

“Yes,” vaguely answered the bewildered youth, as 
he tried to remember when he had begun to say any- 

of the kind. ‘“ Yes, of course.” E 

“And while I am not sure I ought to listen to you, 
Mr. Johnson,” she said, with downvast eyes, “ when 
you speak to me in this—this personal manner, yet—” 

The young man could fee! his pulse beat a tattoo on 
the drums of his ears ; but he sat like a boy with his 
master's eye upon him, and said nothing. 

“By the way,” exclaimed Miss Stevens, presently, 
“I have a new book of engravings, Mr. Johnson, that 
Tem sure you will enjoy seeing It is a large book, 
and you'll a to move your chair. Yes; you can sit 

with me on the sofa. I never thought of that.” 

The pictures danced before the cyes of the young 
man in blarred, confused images. : 

“Ian't this engraving of the Anata of Florence 
Dombey and Walter Gay’ perfectly lovely ” 

“Wh-which is Walter?” he gas: : 

“Thero! Look closer! Don’t you see him?” 

© Wh-who's he courting ?” 

“You'll have to come closer, Mr. Johnson. 1 declare, 
though”—and she looked archly at the trembling youth 
—*f am almost afraid to let ae come any nearer. You 
look exactly like Walter in the picture.” 

And then the arm of that helpless young man stole 
a a timid, apologetic, sneaking way round the waist 
of the charming Miss Stevens, her head sunk upon his 

Ider, and the book of engravings fell neglected 
be the floor. 

© Alfred,” she said, an hour later, as she toyed with 
the button of his coat, “you bold boy! How on earth 
ba you ever muster courage to ask me to be your wife 

ea know well enough I never gave you a particle of 


ement.” 
Ths.youns man patted her condescendingly on the 
and then said proudly, with the voice of an Ajax 


the lightning : 
- I make up my mind to do anything, Selina, 
ne obstacle on can stop me!” 


They were married just three months after this glad 
and joyful night ; and, we are pleased to add, are very 
happy together. 

—— 


Concerninc CRaMBermatps.—Against all chamber- 
maids, of whatsocver age or nationality, I launch 
the anathemas of bachelordom. They always put 
the pillows at the opposite end of the bed from the 

urner, so that wale you read and smoke Ixfore 
psa (as is the ancient custom of bachelors) you 
have to hold your book aloft, in an uncomfortable 
position, to kecp the light from dazzling your eyes. 

When they tind the pillows removed to the other 
end of the fed in the morning they receive not the 
suggestion in a friendly spirit, but, glorying in their 
absolute sovereignty, and unnitying your hel lessness, 
they maka the bed as it was originally, and gloat in 
secret over the pang their tyranny will cause you. 

Always after that, and they find you have trans- 
orig the pillows, they undo your work, and thus 

and seek to embitter your life. If they cannot 
get the light in an inconvenient position any other 
way, they move the bed. If you pull your trunk out 

aix inches from the wall so that the hid will stay u 
when you open it, they always move that trunk back 

in, They do it on purpose. 
ey always put your boots into inaccessible 
places. They chiefly enjoy depositing them as far 
under the bed as the wall will permit. It is because 
this compels you to ee down in an undignitied 
attitude, and make wild sweeps for them in the dark 
with the bootjack. 

ier always put the matchbox in some other place. 
They hunt up a new place every day for it, and put a 
bottle or some other perishable glass thing where the 
box stood lefore. ‘This is to cause you to break that 
glass thing groping in the dark, and get yourse!{ into 
trouble, 

They are for ever and ever moving the furniture. 

en you come in in the night you can calculate on 
finding the washstand where the wardrobe was in the 
morning, And whcn you go out in the morning, if you 
leave the water-jug by the door and the rocking-chair 
by the window, when you come in at night, or there- 

ute, you will fall over the rocking-chair and pro- 
ceed towards tho window and sit down in that 
water-jug. 


This will disgust They like it. No matter 
where you put anything, they are not going to let i 
stay there. They will the first cl — 
got. It is their nature, and, besides, it gives . 
pleasure to be contrary this way. They would dic if 
they couldn't be villains. 


Hi 


spitefulness, and nothing else. Chambermaids are 
to every human instinct. If I can get a Bill . 
Parliament abolishing chambermaids I mean to do i 


——.j-—_—_—_— 
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Sue does not prate of Browning, 
mee =r s Thats not 
ere is no laurel crowning 
Her shapely little head. 
She is not versed in Schiller, 
And Goethe, and the rest ; 
She has no store of “ siller,” 
As some, perchance, have guessed. 


She knows no word of Dante 
es Italian crew ; 7 
plays not “ penny ante 
As vapid ae i do. 
No more she knows of 
Than of La Rochefoucauld ; 
On Darwin she is denser 
Than any girl I know. 


With Kant and Scho uer 
Her speech she will not load, 
But fortune other power 
Upon her has bestowed. 
Though Mill and Huxley tire her, 
As she will frankly state, 
Yet still I must admire her— 
Her apple pies are great. 


they can think of; and they do them out of pare 
h 


fe 
Lawyer (at the theatre on the first night): “I oan't 
imagine how the piece can be drawn out into five acta.” 
Author: “Oh, that is very simple. In the first act, 
you sce, the hero gets into a lawsuit.” 
ee Fee 


“T say, guard,” remarked a passenger, as he entered 
a train in ihe country, “which is the shady side of this 
train?” 


“There ain't no shady side,” replied the guard. 

“No shady side?” 

“No. There’s so many curves and twists on this 
line, and the train runs so fast, that the sun shines on 
both sides at the same time.” 

—_—__~fo—_—. 

ON some land bought by the Illinois Central Rail- 
road wis the house of an Irishman who had a three 
years’ lease of the land. The company offered him 300 
dollars for the lease, and agreed to move the cabin to 
any place he named. He accepted, pocketed the 
money, and said they might move the house to the 
banks of the Lakes of Killarney, in Ireland. He was 
in earnest, too, as the company soon found out, and 
still lives on their land, and stall keeps the 300 do 

a 

Some ludicrous effects are sometimes produced in 
singing. One of the choruses of the oratorio “ Naaman ” 
is known as “the policeman’s chorus,” owing to the 
fact that the words “Haste, to Samaria let us go,” 
sound, when sung, very much like “ Haste, to some 
area let us go.” A Dutchman was once in a choir 
which was practising Mendelasohn’s “Hear m 

Prayer,” and, not being able to pronounce Engli 
quite correctly, sang, instead of “ Bh, for the wings,” 
“Oh, forty winks.” 

———f os __. 


“Now then, Jenny,” said the bridegroom to the 
bride, after they had returned from the church where 
the pak had just been tied, “how many brothers have 
you 

“Brothers !” exclaimed the bride in astonishment. 
“You know I haven't any brothera. I’m the only 
child of my parents.” 

“Oh, I know that! But how many young men did 

ou promise to be a sister to before you accepted met 
ae sie eo I want to know about. 

“Well,” replied the bride, smiling, “I thi 
heres rony felt dozen.” " a“ ae 

“Allright. You just drop a note to eac 
and tel] them the fctherand aie ene ef wen 
now, as you have a husband. If they want sistera, 
tell them to look round among the girls that aro single. 
Im all the brother you need now,” 


a" Jones,” came in a loud tone from the private 
office. 

“ Yea, sir,” and he deposited hishat, hid the flowers 
in his coat, walked in, and closed the door carefully, 

“Mr. Jones, I have frequently —* 

“I your on, air, but I have a private 
message for you. 

“A private m { What is it!” 

His tone quickly changed as Jones quictly laid the 
flowers on the deak. 

“What is this?” 

“It is a little bouquet. A lady came in while 

ou were out—a young —and ingu 
y lad d inquired for you, 

He's not in,’ I said, ‘can I do apy mang for you! 

‘Can I trust yout’ she asked. ‘Will you give 

flower to Mr. Robson? And don't let anyone see 
ou, and tell him it was left by the lady in the blue 
mnet.’ And here it is, sir.” 

“ Dear mo | that's odd. 

Jones saw a beam come into his face, and knew that 
he was all right. 

“The lady in the blue bonnet! Bless my soul, 
J ones, that’s curious. I don’t know any—what was ahe 
like? 

“She was very pretty, sir.” 

“Pretty! Very well, Mr. Jones, you'll really have 
to be more careful. You've been making another mis- 
take. Ry the way, Jones, if you find out anything about 
the lady —you needn’t mention it, of course—you can 
let me know.” 

And the old man’s been looking fixedly at every 
woman in a blue bonnet he meets ever since. 

—g——__ 

Don’t pay attention to a sign of “Shut the door,” 

It is the trick of a lazy man to get others to do his 


work for him. 
ee 


Lrrriz Epiti: “ Mamma, what's a r- house 1” 

ges con to complaints o! a velba es t 
“A poor-house, Edith, is an imagina oO 
where he intends residing next weak.” : ana 

f= ——___. 

A Berrish Summer.—Snow in April, frost in May, 
rain in June all night and day ; duly brings a few days 
fine; in August, too, the sun may shine ; with Septem- 

comes more rain, we've winter back again. 
————<g2—____ 

a ree Watering-placea. Maiden (forty and 
romantic): “I suppose it must appear v te 
you when all the visitors leave the seaside 1” ¥ 

Fisherman: “ Dreadfal, marm, Bat, you see, it 
gives us a chance to rcst our minds, and to be ready te 
answer questions next ycar.” 


—_— Jj 

Tue young ladics of Southport have debated the 
question: “Resolved, That the extreme development 
of the intellectual cliills and destroys the atfectiona” 
and have decided that it doea. The Southport vila 
should not be cast down over this. The extreme de 
velopment of the ability to make good eatalble bread, 
or sew the buttons on some worthy young man's 
clothes, or even to help their mothers to wash the 
dishes, was never known to freeze out the affections. 


Below are the names and addresses of the winners in last 
week's pencil-case competition, which is more fully alluded 
to oD pave 144 :— 

Albert J. Batley, 30, Church Street, St. Helen's, Lancs. ; G. Eggleton, 
458, St. Geurge's Buad, Gluagow ; Captain A. ktheridge, Derbyshire Regi- 
meat, Newerk; F. J. Garwood, 20, Dacre Park Lee, 8.E.; BR Hart, 

‘al 


W. Kensingtua; Wm. Grahzm. ov, High Street, Renfrew, 3. ; La 
Kilner, 30. Egorton Street, Prestwich; H Oliham, 12, Portland 


19, Cornwall Street, Hirefsa; Mra Nicholson, Vernon Road, 
Kdgbaston ; Charles Horkins, 96, Framwiligate, Duruam; W. B 


away, 18, High Street, Winchester; T.0 Keele, Cathulic College 8 


Galchog Farm, Northop, Filntshirm, W. 3. Vaughan, bile? 
Mortlake; Kombartier J. Jacke-m, R.A, Tower of . 6C.; Wi 
liam Be-ant, c/o Pilllug & Briggs 10, Bt. Peter's we Manchester | 
J. Polson, jun., 65, Great Junction Street, Leith, N.B; Barry W: 

18, Hoad Street, Colchester. 
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INSPIRATION. 
THE 


oung and struggling, though richly-gi 
author, Lis on clasped lightly in his Ifstless and 
with wistful, thinking eyes looking fixedly out of the 
window, sits at his table, a manuscript before 
him. No one, to see the pale, re ul countenance 
of this young man, could have the faintest suspicion of 
bis mental struggle. . of 

He is at work upon the masterpiece of his life. His 
best labour and most deeply-laid plots have resulted in 
the manuscript before him. His brightest thoughts 
have been bestowed upon this effort, which he teala is 
the grandest of his whole life. 

He has reached a difficult point in his work—one 
which he has tried for many days to pass. It isa fitti 
end to the plot, upon which nearly his whole w 
centralises, that is lacking,and for this he racks his 
fevered brain and seeks in vain. Should he fail to find 
it, his whole struggle will count as naught. He closes 
his eyes and dreams. Waking, a voice singing an old 
love ballad, comes softly in from another pare of the 
house. The author's face softens; the drawn lines 
over his forehead and about his mouth cietpese, It 
is his wife, singing as she goes about the household 
duties she does for herself, as they cannot afford a 
servant. 

The young man’s thoughts fly back to the days of 
his wooing—to the starlit evening when she who now 
brightens his home plighted with him their troth—and 
suddenly, annd a flow of tender memories comes dimly 
the inspiration he has sought. With a glad smile he 
studies it; it is just what ho necds;.it rushes upon 
him now. Can he hold it ? 

He starts, and grasps his pen to write. 
by is opened, ais sweet voice asks : 

“Joe, dear, won't you please come and baste the 
chicken while I wash and dress baby 7?” 

He stares at her blankly, and tears his curling locks 
in the anguish of his soul. The muse has fled with his 


inspiration, 
——=____. 
HOW GREAT DISCOVERERS WERE 
REWARDED. 


Ture is food for philosophy and reflection in a 
study of the fortunes or misfortunes of the men whoee 
names are high on the rolls of discovery and explora- 
tion. Colunicus, who gave the New World to the Ol 
died in poverty and neglect ; Bilboa, the discoverer o 
the Pacitio Ocean, peri on the scaffold; Mage 
the first white man to navigate the Pacific, was kill 
in a fight with the natives of an island of that ocean 
before he could return to Spain and tell what he had 
accomplished; Sir Walter Raleigh was convicted of 
treason upon insufficient proof, and beheaded fifteen 
ae later in consequence of that conviction; Americus 

espucius died poor and friendless, and Captain Cook 
was killed by cannibala. Es 

The list might be carried to considerable length, and 
even then all the story would not betold. Turning to 
our own times, we find that Marshall, the man who 
discovered gold in the mill-race of General Sutter in 
1848, and thus gave the boundless wealth of Cali- 
fornia to the world, died in poverty, and none of 
his associates at the mill ever amassed sufficient to 
make them anywhere near wealthy. Gencral Sutter, 
on whose property the gold discovery was made, was 
stripped of all his possessions through legal technicali- 
ties, and in his later years was kept from actual want 
by a pension granted by the Legislature of California. 

Hargraves, who discovered gold in Australia, never 

made anything directly from Fin discovery, and would 
have been in needy circumstances had not the Colonial 
Government voted him a compensation of £10,000 
sterling. It has long been notorious that the money 
made from valuable inventions rarely reaches tho 
peckota of the inventors, though the experiences of 
Morse, Corliss, Edison, Westinghouse, and some others 
would seem to indicate a change in that respect. 
, So, too, the experience of Stanley would seem to 
indicate a change in the treatment of great discoverers 
and explorers, and it is to be earnestly hoped that the 
changes thus begun will continue. 


A door near 


A SACRED RIVER. 


Benares is the Mecca of the Hindoos, and the 
Oanges is to the Indian more than the Jordan is to the 
Christian. In a poets with six red-turbaned, black- 
faced, and bare-legged rowers, I slowly drifted past 
the bathing ghats one morning. The sun was just 
rising, and over fields of green extending for miles 
away on the left of the river, its rays came to gild the 
brass jars which each pilgrim carried. If the Hindoo 
In accents of prayer should murmur the name of this 
river within a hundred miles of it, the act atones for 
the sins of three previous lives, and if he has his head 
Shaved at a certain point and the hairs fall into the 
Stream, for every hair that floats away he will have 
1,000,000 years in paradise. 

This place is at Allahabad, where the river Jumna 
flows into the Ganges, and here at certain times of the 
year thousands of Hindoos may be seen on the banks 
of the river holding their h above the water and 
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poring the barbers to shave them, as it were,into} WHO WOULD BE A PRESID 
And do the le really believe this! I assure 
they do, and thet belief 18 a practical one, too. te is 
not a faith without work, by any means. This town 
of Benares has a lation as big as that of Salford. 
When I was there the mornings were cold, and the air 
raw and ae It is the duty of every one of these 
le to come before their brea and bathe in the 


anges. 

I found the banks of the river filled with them every 
morni The city lies close to the river, and for three 
miles along its banks are Eres temples, trom the walls 
of which stone steps lead down into the going 
under the water and out into the bed of the stream. 
Each of these temples has, perhaps, one hundred of these 
steps from its base to the water, and three miles of such 
"Bi wore Hindooe, and none wore clothod in anything 

were and none were c inan 

but the thinnest of cottons. There were shrivelled 0 
men and women wrapped in a single breadth of dirt 
white cotton, standing up to their waists in water, an 
holding their long thin bony arms upward, while with 
chattering teeth they muttered prayers to the gods 
Siva and Vishnu. Now and then they Seer ee ean 
into the water, and as they came up they gasped and 
looked colder than ever. 

At many of the temples there were ledges built out 
over the river, and here men gathered up water in 
their hands and muttered prayers over it. Each man 
and woman had a brass jar, and as they left their 
bathing they carried some of the holy water to aid them 
in their worship in the temples. There were thousands 
of maid-servants carrying great bowls of Ganges water 
on their heads and steadying the burden with one 
brown, bare arm as they walked up the steps. 

Just above the water were square benches covered 
with red umbrellas as large as the top of a summer- 
house, and under these sat wrinkled old priests with 
boxes of red paint beside them. Each worshipper 
came to these priests as he finished his bath, and 
the priest, dipping his finger into ris paint: box, made 
one, two, or three marks upon his forehead. These 
marks were to remain on until the next ee 
and they were the si of the gods ong the 
bathers were pedlars of Ganges water. These carry 
the holy fluid in jars to villages far out in the country, 
and each pilgrim who comes takes a load home to his 
relatives. 

Bat it is not alone at Benares that the Ganges is holy. 
From its source in the Himalayas, where it is supposed 
to flow from the big toe of the god Vishnu, all along 
the winding 1 miles of its course, its waters are 
sacred and purifying. I found thousands bathing at 
Calcutta, and many Hindoos make a six years’ 
pilgrimage from the source of the river to its mouth. 


fa 
‘“ REMEMBER POOR MARCOLINI.” 
In the courts of Venice a curious custom has been 


observed for 500 years. When the Council of Ten, a 
body of men acting asa jury, brings in a sentence of 


as a kind of circus, ran at public expense 
public entertainment. 

“Tam afresh wn Oe ware New 
correspon “every time I visit ington. 
church which the President attends on 
variably crowded with sight-seera, who 
his pew as they possibly can, and audibly comment on 

lemeanour and looks during the service, just as 


the unfortunate little President's hand, and grasped it 
with the grip of a John Sullivan. - 

“Harrison attempted in vain to release it, but the 
man would not let go, exclaiming that he wanted his 
wife and daughter to seethe President, and summoned, 
in a loud voice and with extraordi gestures, 
Sle A Wipe Me 
was not un em, panting, per- 
spiring, and out of breath, that he consented to 
release the President’s hand from his iron ie 
and to allow him to escape, leaving ‘ Mary Jane’ 
‘Sarah Ann’ staring after the unfortunate head of 
the nation with open mouths and delighted eyes.” 


——<3-—____ 


THe meanest man on record is the man who said 
recently to a young lady : 

“No, I'd rather not have you take my arm. Té does 
no good and wears out my coat sleeve. 


—— fj 


Woman, to tramp, who has eaten a whole mince pie : 
“You seem to have a good appetite.” 

Tramp, with tears in his eyes: “ Yes, madam, that is 
all I have left in the world which I can rightly oall 
my own.” 

—_-fo—___. 


Suz: “Idreamt last night you presented me with 
costume.” 


ae You did’ cht Ll, again h d 
e: “You di ell, try 2 to-night, an 
mischief is going to pay 


see if you can dream who the 


death, before the presiding Judge puts on the black | for it these hard times.” 
cap, the venerable crier advances and cries three times 
in a loud voice, “Remember poor Marcolini.” Near a. ces 


the grand landing-place of the gondolas are the columns 
of Saint Mark and Saint Theodore. Nearly all the 
people passing the grand landing-place go round these 
columns. Only foreigners and strangers pass between 
them. It is the ancient place of execution, and there 
Marcolini met his death. 

.. Many years ago Marcolini, a young Venetian noble, 
paid court to the beautiful Giulietta, whose family 
occupied a palace on the same square. One night as 
the dial of the clock tower marked the early morning 
hour he was returning home from a visit to his in- 
amorata, singing softly in the exuberance of his spirits, 
for he had been accepted, and the parents of his fiancée 
had given consent to their nuptials. He picked up an 
embroidered belt with an empty jewelled scabbard, and 
fastening the girdle round him, he continued his course, 
still humming his tune. 

When he came to the steps of the Rialto he was 
seized by the guard, and accused of murder. He was 
taken to the spot where Senator Rinaldi lay dead with 
a dagger in his heart. It was found that the stiletto 
exactly fitted into the sheath which Marcolini carried. 
He was speedily tried, condemned, and beheaded. 
Giulietta went mad, and was confined on the little 
island devoted to the insane. 

Many years after a bandit on his death-bed confessed 
to a priest that he had been hired to murder the 
senator. The sentence against Marcolini was reversed, 
and his confiscated estates were restored to his family. 
But poor Giulietta’s reason could not be restored by an 
edict of law. When the judge who condemned Marco- 
lini came to die he provided in his will that a mass 
should be sung every night for ever in achapel of the 
ducal church, St. Sa for the soul of Marcolini and 
others who had suffered from unjust judgments. 

Such is the story of the Twilight Mass and the words 
of the crier: “Remember poor Marcolini.” Every 
night the bell is rung, and a ray of light is seen to issue 
from the little Gothic window that looks upon the 
ancient place of execution—a recognition of human 
fallibility. 


Mrs. Quicxtyric# : “Oh, you ht to have heard 
Professor Bookworm’s lecture on ‘ inct Birds’ last 
night. What he said about the dodo was simply 
wonderful.” 

Mrs. Parvenue: “Dear me! How unfortunate to 
have missed it—especially as we are to have a dodo 
painted on our dining-room this week.” 


—_t-—__. 


HE was asmall boy, with all asmall] boy’s inability to 
reason prepery: and with a profound admiration of 
his father which extended even to a respectful attitude 
towards the bald spot which was beginning to be 
apparent on the paternal head. It was with a desire 
to imitate this manly adornment that heone da - 
sessed himself of a pair of scissors and proc 
cut off such stray locks of his back hair as he was able 
to get hold of. This ele id not Bie 

ially pleasing to his mother, who reproved him 
for his misdeeds with a good deal of emphasis. 

“TI don’t know what I shall do to you,” she said. 
“You knew that it would annoy me to have you cut 
your hair off that way.” 

“ Why, mamma,” he retorted, with the unanswerable 
logic of his years, “ you never scold papa for making a 
hole in his hair.” 
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TEN MORE PRIZES. 


not it, but can eell you others just as good, 
but that pou must have the uine article, which 
Mesera, FRARNKEL Broa, Ribaccontats Providers, 
Houndaditch, London, RG 
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Tue following seems to us the best article to hand 
this week. 


The sender, 
Tue Rev. O. R. BARNICOTT, 
Woo.ston, 
SouTHAMPTON, 


has therefore been forwarded a cheyue for Two 
Guineas. 


THE ISLE OF PURBECK. 


wonders in stone and marble which delight the sight- 


seer. 

The Isle of Purbeck—why it is called an tsland the 
average map does not disclose, though the Wareham 
River, and some of its tributaries, do seem almost to 
complete its watery environment—might have been 
called an island metaphorically, from its insulation 
from the world; for 1t occupies an odd corner of 
Dorset, and ten years ago seemed even more remote. 
But now the railway has penetrated this sequestered 

ion, and for four years has been trying to wake up 
alt Purbeck into something like activity and enter- 


rise. 
Still, there is much left that is quaint and original ; 
and, as the fault of modern “ holiday haunts” is that 
they are so much alike, Purbeck is attractive to the 
few who know it, and is getting yearly a wider circle 
of admirers. 

Take the train at Waterloo at 2.15, the Bournemouth 
express, which runs down there with but one stoppage 
(at Southampton West), aud makes a quick journey 
and a very pleasant one, especially through the New 
Forest. Bournemouth t station is reached at 4.40; 
from hence get to the pier (about a mile), and take the 
ne for Swanage, a pleasant trip of about half an 

our. 

Swanage, the chief—in fact, the only—town in Pur- 
beck, is a convenient centre from which to make your 
explorations. There is a large hotel almost close to 
the pier—the “ Victoria”—and there are smaller ones 
--the “ Purbeck "and the “Ship ”—for those who aim 
at something cheaper. Lodgings are plentiful, and 

yricves about the stmne asin other places of similar size. 
Chere is a very : ior boarding-house (The Grove), 
terms from £3 per week, inclusive. 

This little town (population about 2,300) lies chiefly 
in a valley, and has one long, winding strect. Stoneis 
in evidence everywhere—stone houses with stone 
roofs, stone seats, stone hedges in the ficlds, stones 
ae ap in the yards, and stone quarries on the 

ills around. ‘The new part of the town, on the steep 
slope of the Downs rising to the south-east, is well laid 
out, the houses being tasteful and pretty, and the view 
seawards or landwards most striking. 

A few minutes’ climb from any part of Swanage will 
take you up the hill towards the sea, on to the clitf 
above Durlstone Bay : standing there, the sight is 
something toremember. You get an all-round panorama 
of sea, coast line, cliff, and Soon. Swanage Bay lies 
like a horseshoe, between the Ballard Cliff and Peveril 
Point ; the tine headlands in the direction of Bourne- 
mouth, Handfast Point and the old Harry rocks, with 
Ballard Down, are in the nearer distance: and, on the 
other hand, is Durlstone Bay, between Peveril and 
Durlstone Head, with its rugged shore and fine cliffs, 
Landwards is the bold picturesque outline of the 
Purbeck Hills. 

And then the air! so fresh and invigorating, such a 
contrast to the mild languid atmosphere of Bourne- 
mouth, within so short a distance. To lie stretched on 
the downs above “ Tilly Whim,” with the blue expanso 
before you, and stretching from St. Alban’s Head to the 
Heed ing is well worth all the journey from London 

wn. 

But you must not spend all your time like this. If 
you wish to see Purbeck, you must get about. As to 
the means, well, cycling is aot perhaps the most 
losirable method, on account of the appalling hills. 
Purbeck is, roughly, only about thirteen miles long by 
seven broad, so that an average pedestrian can com- 
fortably “do” it on foot. And then the train from 
Swanage to Corfe Castle affords another base of opera- 
tions. Moreover, waggoncttes are frequently starting 
from Swanage Pier gates on various excursions, at 80 
much per head, an inexpensive way of seeing the 
eountry if time is an object. 


=< eee ee 
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Three miles to the north of Swanage is the bamlet of 
Studland, with its pretty lanes and quaint little Nor- 
man church, nearly a thousand years old, and, a little 
further on, in a north-west el petaas “ Agglestone 
Rock ” is worth a visit. It is a large block of red sand- 
stone, with an overhanging top, and weighing some 
five hundred tons. It stands in the midst of the heath, 
and is supposed by some antiquarians to have been a 
Droidical altar. 4 

Corfe Castle (about seven miles) is a noble ruin of 
great historical interest, standing on a hill above the 
village of Corfe, which itself is an old-world kind of 
place well worthy of notice. 

At Kingston (two miles from Corfe), and close to the 
famous marble quarries of Purbeck, is a splendid church, 
erected by the present Earl of Eldon at an immense 

which should be seen. 

alking to the westward from aera iy bean 3 the 
cliffs, you reach Anvil Point (with a lighthouse), and 
close by are the famous “Tilly Whim” caves,—old, 
abandoned stone quarries. Farther slong the coast 
“Dancing Ledge,” and also St. Albun’s on the 
suit o! which still stands the ancient chapel, where, 
formerly, a priest used to pray for mariners faring 
along this dangerous coast. : 

The Durlstone Estate, between Sw: e and “Tilly 
Whim,” with its well-kept roads and paths, its zig-zag 
down the cliffs, its great globe (of stone), ten feet in 
diameter and weighing forty tons; its “castle,” 
erected for the refreshment and accommodation of 
visitors, a picturesque and costly building, is distinctly 
a feature of modern Swanage, due to the enterprise of 
Mr. George Burt, J.P., a large landowner here. 

These are a few of the noteworthy objects of the 
neighbourhood, but the whole district is full of 
interest. The people are old-fashioned in their man- 
ners and quaint in their talk ; the dialect being the 
“ good oad Darset.” It is worth while to cultivate 
them, as they are by no means deficient in wit and 
intelligence, and the change from conventional man- 
ners and modes is most refreshing, adding much to 
the interest of a holiday tour. To understand a place, 
it is necessary to know its people, 

It only remains to notice the bathing at Swanage, 
which is excellent, and the boating, which is excep- 
tionally good, in this land-locked bay. If you should, 
now and again, want to revisit the world (which is 
doubtful) there are frequent excursions to Weymouth, 
Bournemouth, and the Isle of Wight. 


This series is now concluded. The articles which have 
comprised it will appear next year in book form. 


—__—+ 


“ Waar, to you,” she asked, in dreamy accents, “is 
the most beautiful thing about the sunset 1” 
He thought for some time, and then replied: “It 
reminds me of supper.” 
——j=__. 


Youne Huspanp: “Seems to me, my dear, this 
chicken is pretty tough.” 

Young Wife: “I know it is, and I can’t understand 
itatall. I picked it out myself.” 

“Did you examine it closely ?” 

“Indeed I did. I looked in its mouth the first thing, 
and I could see it hadn’t even cut its first teeth yet.” 

———<fo—__ 

THE committee of a type-writing competition were 
so good as to ask a popular author the other day to 
send them a page or two of his manuscript. “It will 
greatly add to the interest of our conversazione,” the 
said, “to have something from the hand of genius.” 
He was naturally gratified, and attended the exhibi- 
tion. It was divided into a number of heads—accuracy 
of manipulation, spelling, punctuation, neatness of 
execution, etc. He saw a large number of manuscripts, 
but not his own. 

“Where is that specimen of Mr. Blank’s hand- 
writing which I saw advertised?” he inquired of the 
bei nla 

“Oh—Mr. Blank’s! That's in department D, sir— 
Ability to copy almost illegible manuscript.” 

a 


A apy friend tells of a funny thing that occurred 
at her home the other day. It seems her little 
boy aged tive, wanted to go down the street with 
mamnia, but was told, perhaps a little sharply, that 
he could not go because he had been bad, and had 
torn the leg of his trousers. “Sissy,” aged six, 
listened to the conversation with wide-open and 
sympathetic eyes, and her heart was evidently with 
“Bruvver.” The lady missed them in a few minutes, 
but was speedily informed of the whereabouts of the 
aggrieved pair by a shriek of pain from “ Bruvver.” 
She rushed into the next room, then sank down on the 
floor, convulsed with laughter at the funny sight. 
There was r “Bruvver” on hands and knees, his 
face wet with tears, and howling dolefully, but not 
shrinking from the pain inflicted upon him by Sissy. 
That motherly young lady, her face expressing the 
tenderest sympathy, was industriously sewing away at 
a big rent in the leg of the young man’s trousers, and 
every now and then taking a stitch in his fat flesh. 
The mother separated the hem-stitched hero from his 
trousers, while the baby seamstress hovered about 


anxiously inquiring, “ Did Sissy burt 2” 


Wen, expo. 
Burr. 19, ison - 


THE RESULTS OF MISDIRECTED 
KINDNESS. 


Evgryons who has epaged in educational and 
philanthropic work knows by observation that, if mis- 
i or misapplied, kindness may do harm rather 
than good, and develop evils it is intended to suppress. 
The most iliar example is that of the creation of 
the peeps. spirit by ill-considered charity. Gifts to 
poor without consideration of any kind tend to 
down self-respect on the part of the recipients, 
acquaint them with the fact that they can get money 
or food or clothing without oe baie and the result of 
your charitable efforts is to develop in them the pitiful 
pauper spirit that prefers to beg rather than work. 

Indiscriminate alms-giving in cities gives to beggars 
on the street a larger daily wage than can be earned 
by many an industrious labourer, and the habit of 
begging having been established 1s difficult to eradi- 
cate, for it means for the prosperous ar the 
exchange of a well-paid life of ease for one of worse- 
paid labour, It is necessary, therefore, in the matter 
of alms-giving or direct charity to be careful lest the 
well-meant gifts, instead of promoting the welfare of 
their recipients, shall merely develop the pauperism 
they are intended to relieve. 

Other acts of seeming kindness sometimes produce 
results directly contrary to those desired by the 
kindly folk who bestow them. A child is indulged 
with money presents until he has established ex- 
pensive habits that he cannot provide for by hig own 
exertions. He is supported in idleness until he is too 
old to learn a trade or to enter business of any kind 
with pay commensurate to his years and experience ; 
his habits of self-indulgence are cultivated with the 
object of making him happy, yet when, for any reason 
support is withdrawn from him, the well-meant kind- 
nesses shown to him in the past are found to have 
erippled him. 

6 is unable to take care of himself, and very often 
is driven to crime by tastes and passions which he can- 
not gratify except by the proceeds of robbery or 
swindling. Then, too, when his crimes are discovered, 
more mistakes are made in shielding him from the 
consequences of his wrong-doing. His parents or 
friends, rather than have him disgraced, pay for his 
escapades, restore stolen money, and use every endea- 
vour that lies in their power to “hush up” the case 
against him. 

Before long he is in similar trouble, more confident 
than ever that be will be helped out of it, and so goes 
on from bad to worse, until at last neither relatives 
nor friends can save him from a criminal career to 
which he has really been almost driven by the mistaken 
Heaton of those who meant to be nothing but 

ind. 

The first attempt to shield him may be justified, but 
repeated efforts to save him from the punishment 
that should follow wrong-doing only aggravate his 
evil propensities. He is given an utterly false view of 
life. Wrong-doing or crime on his part bring with 
them no punishment save a few hours of mortitication, 
while relatives and friends are trying to obtain means 
for his relief ; the real punishment falls upon sorrow- 
ing parents, or upon their friends, who, out of sympathy 
for them in the disgrace that has come upon an other- 
wise honoarable family, contribute the money needed 
for the young rascal’s relief. 

There are cases of this kind that run through years, 
until at last public exposure comes, friends and rela- 
tives are powerless to prevent the authorities from 
sending the criminal to jail, and then he is too far gone 
in crime, too callous to exposure, to be reformed by 
prison discipline. He has been ruined by kindness as 
surely as though he had been deliberately taught to 
indulge in strong liquors. 

Hundreds of criminals have thus been trained up by 
the mistaken kindness that shields them from the 
consequences of their wrong-doing. Their “first 
offence” is really the culmination of a long series of 
crimes which have been condoned and concealed by 
indulgent parents and sympathising friends of the 
latter. That which was intended to shield the young 
man from a criminal career has really promoted his 
downfall by making him more and more confident 
that he could escape public exposure and punishment 
for his offences by working upon the sympathy of those 
who loved him and whom he has over and over again 
shamelessly betrayed. 

Pardon for a firat offence is reasonable ; indeed it is 
demanded by the possibility and hope that kindness at 
such atime might bring about reform for the future. 
But when promises of amendment have been broken, 
love and friendship again betrayed, deceit again em- 
ployed to aid deliberate robbery, the case has become 
too serious to be overlooked, and the welfare of the 
culprit can best be served by making him realise his 
responsibility. 

what way this may best be done will be subject 
to considerations of age, disposition, and intelligence. 
To some, separation from corrupting associations may 
be sufficient. To others, whose courses have indicated, 
utter incorrigibility, public disgrace and punishment 
may not prove a cure, but the opposite course 18 
almost sure to promote their descent into a crimil 


career by removing from them the fear of punish- 
nem 
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A SMART FRENCH REPORTER. 

Ong of the most brilliant feats of French reporting 
happened at the time when the great Tropmann murder 
was agitating Paris and France, and when everybody 
was cager for details. : 

A reporter who had the matter in hand left Paris for 
Cernay, where the father of Tropmann resided. He 
arrived, called upon the justice of the invited 
him to follow to the Marie, took his seat in the judge's 
chair, and there, with unparalleled audacity, ordered 
the police to go and bring before him the assassin’s 
father. The officials did not say a word ; the reporter 
had conquered them by his authoritative demeanour. 
When the father of Tropmann was brought before him, 
the reporter interrogated him as though officially 
commissioned to do so. The result of the cross- 
questioning was that the son had written to his father 
on the eve and on the day of the crime. 

“Monsieur le Commissaire,” says the gerorter: 
: please go to the witness’s house and sei¥e these 
etters,” 

The official obeyed ; the letters were brought, the 
reporter read them, found them full of evidence of 
Tropmann’s guilt, copied them carefully and with a 
solemn air. Then, with respect, he handed over the 
originals to the justice of the pe: asked him to seal 
them carefully and keep them for the further use of 
the Court. 

Tho reporter put the copies into his pocket, saluted 
the gentlemen, and left. : 

It was one o'clock in the afternoon and the train 
that was to bear his letter to Paris would not leave 
beforeevening. If he sent his precious report by that 
train it oul be too late for the morning edition of 
his paper. Besides, he met two other Paris reporters 
who had just arrived, and who would soon learn the 
news at Cernay and send their reports on to Paris at the 
same time he did his. What does he do? 

He goes up to his brother reporters and says : “I am 
dying of hunger, my friends. Let us lunch together. 

ou go to the tavern there and order a good lunch, 
with plenty of wine, and I'll come presently.” __ 

The two reporters did as he bade them, while our 
friend jumped into a carriage, had himself driven to the 
station, and after hard begging and bee money was 
allowed to leave on a luggage train, then about to start, 
caught a passenger tram ‘ise Paris at a junction farther 
on, and arrived at the office of his paper late at night. 
He communicated his information, and tho first page, 
which was already “closed up,” was completely re-set. 

The next morning 80,000 extra copies of the paper 


were sold. 
ee 
THE SIGNAL. 


Semyon IvANoFrF served as a signalman on a Russian 
railway. Another signalman, who was nearer the 
station, was a thin, wiry young fellow. HeandSemyon 
first met on the line, half way between the signal-boxes, 
as they were on their rounds. They struck up an 
acquaintance. Semyon and Vasily would meet on the 
line, sit down beside it, smoke their pipes, and fall to 
discussing their mode of life. . 

One day Vasily said that he was very discontented 
and thought he should soon leave his occupation. 

“Where will you go?” said Semyon. “ Don’t abandon 
good for the sake of worse. Here you have your house, 
and you are warm, and you have a bit of land. Your 
wife is a good worker— 

“A bit of land! I'd like to have you take a look at 
my bit of land. There’s not so much as a twig on it. 
Last spring I planted cabbages, and along came the 
inspector. : 

“What's the meaning of this?’ says he. ‘Why do 

ou do this without reporting it? What do you mean 
i doing it without permission? Dig those up, and 
let no trace of them be left! Three roubles fine!’” 
ay paused, took a pull at his pipe, and said 
softly : 
‘A little more and I’d have pummelled him to 
death.” 
“Well, neighbour, you're a hot-headed fellow, I must 


Bay. 

“I'm not hot-headed, but I talk justly, and I think 
things over. Just let that red-faced fellow look out 
for me. I'll complain of him to the superintendent 
yet. He'll see.” 

And he actually did complain. 

One day the superintendent arrived to inspect the 
line, Someimportant personages from St. Petersburg 
were to pass over it, and the inspection was made so 
that everything might be put in order before their 
passage. Ballast was sprinkled slong and levelled 
down, the sleepers were examined, bolts screwed up, 
and posts painted. Semyon toiled for a whole week ; 
he put everything in order, and patched his cabin, 
and cleaned it, and polished up his brass badge with 
brick until it shone. Yau worked likewise. The 
superintendent arrived. e went up to Semyon’s 
signal-box ; out spran rae and made his report 
in military fashion. Everything was in order. 

‘Have you been here long?” asked the official. 

“Since the second of May, your Excellency.” 

. “Good. Aud who is in number one hundred and 
wixty-four?” 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


The inspector (who was travelling with him) 
replied : 


Vasily Sptridoft” 

“ Spiridoff—Spiridoff—Ah, that’s the very man who 
was sent to us for a reprimand last year f 

“The same, sir.” 


“Very well, we'll take a look at Vasily Spiridoff. 
Froseed:! u : 


Semyon _ after them, and thought : 

They'll ve @ rare time with that neighoour of 
mine!” 

A couple of hours afterwards he set out on his 
rounds. He perceived someone emerging from the 
hollow by the road-bed, and he thought he saw some- 
thing white on the person’s head. Semyon began to 
gaze intently. It was Vasily; in his hand was a staff, 
on his shoulder a little banal and his check was bound 
up with a kerchief. 

“ Whither away, neighbour ?” shouted Semyon. 

Vasily rg dee rae very close; he looked quite 
affrighted ; his face was as white as chalk, and his 
eyes were wild. He began to speak, but his voice 

roke. 

“To town,” said he—to Moscow—to the manage- 
ment.” 

“To the management! What an idea! You are 

ping to make some complaint, of course’ Drop it, 
asily Spiridoff—overlook it.” 

“No, brother, I won’t overlook it. It’s too late to 
overlook it. You see, he has struck me in the face; 
he has brought blood. I'll never forget it as long as t 
live. I won't leave it in this way.” 

Semyon seized him by the hand. 

“Let it go, Spiridoff! I’m talking seriously to you ; 
you had better not do it.” 

“Better not, indeed! I know myself that it’s better 
left undone. I shall not be doing the best thing 
for myself, but one must stand up for the right, 
brother.” 

“ But tell me, pray, how it all came about.” 

“Well, it came about thus. He looked stg ara: 
over, and came into the signal-box. I knew t he 
would question me strictly, and I had got it all in 
order. He was on the point of going out when I made 
my complaint. He began to shout instantly. ‘Here,’ 
says he, ‘comes the governmental inspection, an 
youre trying to make complaints about your garden ! 

ere are privy councillors coming,’ says he, ‘and you 
are thrusting yourself on them because of your cab- 
bages!’ I couldn’t stand it, and I said a word that 
wasn’t so very bad, but which struck him as insulting 
in some way. Then he gee it to me, and I stood up 
for myself just as I ought to do. They went off, I came 
to my senses, washed my face, and set out.” 

“ And how about your guard-house ” 

“My wife remains behind. She won't neglect 
things.” 

Vasily rose and prepared to set out. 

“Farewell, Ivanoff. I don’t know whether I shall 
get any justice.” 

“ Are you going on foot t” 

“Till get permission at the station to go in the 
freight train ; I shall be in Moscow to-morrow.” 

The neighbours took leave of each other. Vasily 
went off, and for a long time nothing was heard of him. 
His wife did his work, and slept neither day nor night; 
she was quite worn out waiting for her husband. On 
the fourth day Semyon saw her ; her face was swollen 
with weeping—her eyes were red. 

“Has your husband returned ?” he asked. 

The woman shook her head in the negative, said 
nothing, and went away in the direction of her house, 


* * * + * 


Semyon had proceeded for quite a distance, and it 
seemed to him that he heard a sound, as though iron 
were grating against iron. Semyon augmented his 

ace, There wero no repairs going on at that time in 
his district. “ What is the meaning of this?” he said 
to himself. He came out at the edge of the forest; 
before him rose the railway embankment ; above, on 
the line, a man was crouching down, and busying him- 
self about something. Semyon quietly began to ascend 
towards him ; he thought someone had come to steal 
the bolts. As he gazed, the man rose to his feet; in 
his hands he held acrowbar—he had displaced one rail 
so that it curved to one side. All grew dark before 
Semyon’s eyes ; he tried to cry out and could not. He 
beheld Vasily, crowbar in hand, rushing headlong down 
the other side of the embankment. ‘ 

“Vasily Spiridoff, come back! Give me your crow- 
har ; we will set the rail to rights. Noone will know. 
Turn back ; save your soul! from sin !” 

Vasily did not return, but plunged into the forest. 

Semyon stood by the open rails. The train which 
was due was not a freight but a passenger train. 
And there was no way of stopping it; he had no flag. 
The rail could not be put back in place. He must 
run ; he must certainly run to his signa]-box for some 
implements. 

emyon ran pantin 
He ran, and it seem 
must fall panting to the carth. 
forest—only a hundred fathoms remained for him to 
traverse before he should reach his signal-box. Six 
o'clock, and at two minutes past six the train would 
arrive. Semyon could see the scene before him; the 
left wheel of the locomotive catches on the broken 


in the direction of his hut. 
as though every moment he 
e emerged from the 


" * estar * 


Tail; it trembles, heels over, 


tears up the orm. 
tears them into ; and then- lea 
embankment, in cron’ an rolls down fifty 
wit 7 


and the -class carriages are crow 
among them little children. At the present 
they are all sitting at ease foreseeing nothing—“ No i 
I cannot run tothe guard-box and return in time— 
said he to himself. 

Semyon did not run to the guard-box, but turned 
back and ran more swiftly than before. He fancies 
that the train was already approaching. He hears the 
whistle in the distance ; he Seats the rails begin ta 
hum quietly and larly. He has nostrength to run 
further ; he has halted a little over a hundred yards 
from the fatal spot ; and then an idea fairly dazzled 
him. He pulled off his cap, drew from it his cotton 
handkerchief ; from his boot-leg he plucked bis knife, 
and then he crossed himself. 

He dashed the knife into his left hand ; out i ged 

the blood, he dipped his handkerchief in it, straightened 
it out, spread it wide, fastened it to a stick, and thus 
exhibited his red flag. 
_ He stands and waves his flag, for the train is already 
in sight. The engineer does not see him. He is draw- 
ing near, and a heavy train cannot be stopped in the 
space of one hundred yards. 

But the blood still gushes out. Semyon presses the 
wound to his side and tries to close it, but the blood 
will not cease to flow. Evidently he has wounded his 


hand deeply. His head begins to swim ; black spocks 
begin to float before his eyes; then all grows dark R 
the sound of a bell is ringing in his ears. He nol 


sees the train, nor hears the sound of it ; but one 
sogught ssesses his brain: 

“T shall not be able to stand, I shall drop the flag, 
the train will pass over me——" 

All was black before his eyes, his mind was a waste, 
and he dropped the flag. 

But the blood-stained handkerchief did not fall te 
the earth ; a hand seized it, and raised it on high before 
the eras train. The Shginser caught sight of it, 
closed the valve, and reve’ the engine. e train 
Th bee a d fi the d led 

e people leaped from carriages, and assemb! 
ina coed. They beheld a man lying senseless and all 
covered with blood ; another man was standing before 
him, holding a bloody rag fastened to a stick. 

- J was Vasily who glanced round, then dropped his 


“Hang me!” said he. “I displaced the rail.” 
—__—_f=___ 


A man, after leaving a-hospital, wrote to a friend 
“ Eyeve binn konfind to my bedd by a cic spell.” Such 
& “spell” as that ought to cause a man to be confined 
somewhere. 
———<f-—__. 


Wuen Frederick of Prussia proclaimed his new code 
of laws, it rendored lawyers unnecessary, and a very 
large eg of them signed a petition to his Majesty, 
prayi g his relief and asking what they were to 

nder these circumstances the King wrote this laconio 
answer: 

“Such as are tall enough may enlist for grenadiera, 
and the shortest will do for drummers or fifers 7” 


fe —___- 


Rartway OrFiciaL (travelling tncog. on his own 
ra “They say there been fome fault found with 
the lamps on ‘hese trains. Do you see anything wrong 
with them?” 

Passenger: “No, sir. On the contrary, they are 
exactly the kind of yee I like to see used 

Railway Official (highly pleased): “I presume you 
are a professional man ?” 

Passenger: “ Yes, sir. I am an oculist.” 


fe 


SENTIMENTAL Gaot VisrTor: “Of what were you 
accused ?” 

Interesting Prisoner: “Stealing a watch, sir. I 
proved an altht with nine witnesses, and had eleven 
witnesses for character, but they gave me four years 
all tho same.” 

S. G. V. (amazed): “I don’t see why you were not 
acquitted.” 

. P.: “Well, sir, there was one weak point in my 
defence.” 

8. G. V.: “And that was——” 

I. P.: “They found the watch in my pocket.” 


PEARSON'S 
— HURRICANE 
MATCH BOX, 


YOU NEED NOT BURN YOUR HANDS ANY MORE, 
OB SET YOUR HAT ON FIRE, IN TBYING TO 
LIGHT UP ON A WINDY DAY. 


Costs but twopence, and any fancy dealer or tobacconist obtain 
It from the wholesale — Measrs. Cavs & EASTERLINO, fed Cross 
Btreet, London, BO. sole wholesale agents for Lancashire are 
Moses. W. H. CAReinatoa 4 Co., 65, Thomas Street, Manchester. 
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HOME NOTES. 


A Pacs monz ParricoLsR_y ror Laprzs. 
Isonrt will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 


general interest houschold matters, so far as space 
permits, Bavelopes should be marked Hous Novas 


° Always save the water in which 
Rice Water. vice is boiled, for it is very 


ishing. Add i i 
Oi lacing 
Apple Bread. Bc tbh 


core and stew some apples, spread on the dough, cover 
with another layer as crust, and bake in a sharp oven. 


Eat cold for tea. a 
° ° Half a teacapful of b - 
Invalid’s Pudding. combs soaked in warm 
milk, beat it up well with a fork, and add an egg. 
Grease a cup with butter, pour the mixture in, and 

boil for twenty minutes. 
Apply a little 


Stains on White Flannel. yore glycerine, 


allow it to soak for an hour, and then wash in a lather 
made of boiled soap. I must add that all flannels should 
be washed in soap that has been boiled with enough 

soft water to cover it. (Reply to A. V. M., Ascot.) 
. Fry some onion in thin 
Curried Potatoes. stewatn dripping. Cut up 
some boiled potatoes and fry with the onion, dredge 
them with curry powder, add a little gravy, salt, and a 
little lemon juice if you have it. low all to stew 
fifteen minutes and serve. This isa very cheap dish 

and very savoury. 

the use 


In Order to Produce a Blue Soap, cswhich 


renders the subsequent employment of blue in laundry 
work unnecessary, incorporate with ordinary soap a 
solution of analine in strong aceticacid. By the 
action of the alkali of the soap, the green is converted 
into blue, uniformly colouring the mass. 
Sune his is a chea 
Imitation Frosted Glass. bic Ea, Sf ime 
tating frosted glass, and answers very well in a dry 
place, but steam will make it ran. Moisten Epsom 
salts with gum, and apply with a rag. When you 
require the same appearance, and the atmosphero is 
damp and steamy, moisten putty well with linseed oil, 
and paint the panes of glass thinly over with it. 
Take tomatoes not guite ripe, 
Tomato Jam. the green ones are best, wind 
with a cloth, and take off stems. Putintoa preserving 
kettle, allowing half a pound of white sugar for every 
und of fruit ; add a little water for syrup. Slice one 
emon for each two pounds of fruitand add. Poil until 
thoroughly done and the Pb} is thick. Do not put 
much water at first for it can be added easily. Thisis 
an excclilent preserve, and tastes a little like figs. 


(Reply to NELL.) 
Take all the meat off a knuckle of 
Veal Stew. veal, and put the bones on to boil 
with three pints of cold water. Let it stew till the 
broth measures about a pint and ahalf. Strain off the 
bones and add to the broth the meat cut in neat pieces. 
Season and add mace, and a little allspice, foroemeat 
balls, onions, a carrot, and a little celery. Cover the 
saucepan and allow it to simmer for an hour. Dish up 
the meat, thicken the gravy, add a little milk poured 
over the whole, and serve. If the vegetables are chop- 
ped finely it is a nicer dish. 
seems 80 prevalent, owing to the 
Toothache damp and chan eable “ae we 
have had, that I wish to remind my readers of an 
excellent old recipe for it—a fomentation of poppy- 
heads and camomile flowers. Make it in this way :— 
Break up four poppy-heads ; pour about two pints of 
boiling water over them, boi! for ten minutes, then add 
two ounces of camomile flowers, and boil for another 
five minutes. Strain off the liquor, and bathe the face 
frequently, or dip flannel into it. Externally apply to 
the part affected. The same poppy-heads, etc., can be 
boiled in another water. 
I have two exccllent 


Home-Made Yeast. recipes for this, and will 


give both, as some prefer it made with hops and 
others without. No. 1.—Boil two gallons of water with 
one pound and a quarter of flour, five ounces of sugar, 
and a little galt. t it stand till milk warm and then 
vottle it. You will find that one pint of this is enough 
to work up with eighteen pounds of flour. No. 2.— 
Boil one ounce of hops in half a gallon of water ; strain 
through a cloth, and when nearly cold add four ounces 
of sugar and two teaspoonfuls of salt. Let it stand 
twenty-four hours, then add one pound and a half of 

tatoes boiled and mashed. Stand another twenty-four 
nours, @wain it again, and put into bottles. Whilst 
making stir constantly, and keep it near the fire. 
Always shake well before using. This will keep good 
for several weeks if stood in a cool place. It should 
be allowed to ferment well in making, and then be 
tightly corked. (Reply to J. K.) 
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a little ims, ad het 2 a with water to the oecsaenre 
thickness. (Reply to Nancy Leg) 


Invaluable Paste for Polishing Bright 
Tins, One pound of soft soap, half a pound of 
* rotten-stone, one quart of soft water. Boil all 
sr wag an Rout, peer into pots, tie over, and it 
| keep for yeara. For use, apply with a flannel 

and polish with soft raga 
the eel into pieces, and 


sg Cut 
Conger-eel Pre. dip each into a mixture of 
chopped herbs and flour. t into a pie-di Place 
the bones of the fish into a saucepan with an onion and 
seasoning. Let it boil gently foran hour. Pour the 
stock over the eel in the pie-dish, cover with a good 
crust, and bake about forty minutes. 


To Polish Brass Fender and Bedstead. 


Take some finely-powdered rock ammonia, nioisten 
with eee ane a fo the ae Sere are 
stead, if possible, ho near the fire ; then ru ry 
with soft cloth, and polish, Many ple are able to 
do this with the side of their Boas 


M. F. B. W.) 
: Have any of my 
Beds for Poor or Mich. 7eve any Ot coe 
on a bed made of beech-leaves? Thoy are very springy 
to lie on, and the slight scent of the well-dried Teaf la 
pleasant. The leaves should be gathered on u dry day, 
and, when put into the beds, well baked in a baker's 
oven. This kind of filling for a bed has a great ad- 
vantage over others, for it will not harbour insects or 
vermin. 


The Quickest Way to Clean Plate, Shave 


(Reply to 


uar- 
ter of a pound of yellow soap into a pot holding two 
uarts of water, add a little washing soda, place within 


e concoction all the forks and spoons, etc. Let them 
boil in this mixture for five minutes ; then fish them ail 
out into a wooden bowl, and pour a kettleful of boiling 
water on to rinse them. Rub them dry with cotton 
dusters, and they will glisten like new. 


9 Mash half a pound of cold 
Potato Scones. potatoes, add a little salt, then 


knead in as much flour as the potatoes will take up, 
being careful not to allow it to become lumpy ; add as 
much milk as you require to make a stiff dough. Roll 
out very thin, cut into small rounds with a tumbler, 
and prick with a fork. Buke on a hot girdle for about 
five minutes, turning so as to brown both sides. These 
can be equally easily baked in the oven, but must be 


turned. Serve hot. 
ee ‘Je seldom have the care be- 
Children’s Nails stowed on them that is 
necessary. Both toe and finger nails ought to be 
regularly and carefully attended to, and pains taken 
to cut them round, soas to avoid on the foot the danger 
of in-growing nails, and to ensure their proper use— 
viz., a protection for the sides as well as ends of both 
toes and fingers. People should remember also that 
corns and bunions are usually caused solely by allow- 
ing children to wear ill-titting boots and shoes. 
Peel one gallon 
of ri 


Tomato Sauce for Boitling. a toate 


toes and five pods of red pepper. Cook until tender. 
Strain through a coarse cloth, then stir thoroughly 
into it two ounces of salt, two ounces of black pepper, 
one half-ounce of white mustard-seed, half an ounce o 
allspice ; add one pint of vinegar. Boil slowly for three 
or four hours; whilst still warm bottle and cork 
tightly. This will keop for years, 60 should be made 
when there is a good crop, and tomatoes are cheap. 
(Reply to Hetty.) 


To Remove Ink-stains from the Hands. 
The most simple plan is to rub the stains with lemon 
juice, but ink-stains may be effectually taken out b 
immersing them in water slightly acidulated wit 
oxalic acid or a few drops of oil of vitriol, or to which 
a little pearlash or chloride of lime has been added, 
taking care afterwards to well rinse them in clean 
water, and not to touch them with soap for some hours, 
as any alkaline matter will bring back the stains after 
their apparent removal. Salts of lemon, which has in 
it no lemon, but is made from oxalic acid and potash, 
is also efficacious in removing ink-stains from the hands 


as well as from linen, 
: , Every one is familiar 
A New Use for Eggs. with the value of the 
yolk of an egg as a hair wash, but perhaps may not be 
aware of its virtue in cloth cleansing. Beaten up with 
alcohol, eau de Cologne, or ether, it keeps better and 
is more powerful. It may be also used alone, or merely 
mixed with water, to be rubbed on with flannel, for 
removing from celoured materials the stains of mud, 
or of cofiee and chocolate, when prepared with milk. 
It is frequently applied to velvet collars and cuffs, etc, 
and proves a cleanser as well as a spot extractor. 
When it has done its work it is washed otf with soap, 
and the material thoroughly rinsed in pure water. 
Ege has a specially good effect on those annoyin 
patches of greaso belonging to the compound class o 


Dameons for Winter Use Weald te ge 


dea teste tli te aie 
ex 
em, ae firmly, whilst keeping turn, it 
To Render Dress Waterproof. Str ove 


on of rain water, and when clean, pour off the 
uid. Soak your dress in this for twenty-four hoers, 
oe a ae ee not wear 
ral ee eae (Reply to Gunern ¥ 
YNYDD, 


Women and Girls should Avoid sitting 
their crossed. Not only is it an ugly position, but 
it is ee injurious one, aed are told by medical men. 
Those who do it are he err physical ailments, 
as the entire weight of one limb rests upon ea aches 

6, 


felice ‘of ran water, and hey leah, Post into a 


and t reasure, if continued for long at a 
Seruuiile tance disease. Many serious troubles re- 
sult from this apparently simple cause 

Grease Marks on Wall Papers. ¥,,,* 


issue I gave an easy method of cleaning wall papers, and 
now I am reminded by a kind reader that my recipe 
did not include grease stains caused by careless po 
laying their heads against the wall. These can 
removed by dabbing a paste of fuller’s earth, or pipe- 
olay and water, on to the paper, and when dry bri 

off. If one application does not remove the stains try 


sai Directly sl ood ool i 
. irectly sloes are a good colour 
Sloe Gin. to make your gin, for one night’s wind 
will damage the crop epee q and your chance of 
making an excellent and cheap liqueur is gone for the 
year. Fill a wine-bottle half full of ripe sloes, add two 
sticks of barley-sugar well crushed, and then fill ap 
the bottle with gin. At the end of year strain the 
into another bottle, and it will be ready for use, but 
greatly improves with age. I have often added a little 
noyeau to the gin when making the liqueur, and found 


it a great improvement. ; — 4 
. sy, is a great mistake, an 

Coddling Children onethatis bound to resalt 
in much delicacy and general discomfort. Boys are 
often made delicate by over careful mothers. Girlsare 
still more frequently protected from every blast that 
blows as though it would kill them inst of helping 
to makethem strong and hearty. To mothers of zone 
children I would say send your children out in 
weathers but heavy rain, unless they are weak in the 
chest, then remember that an east wind will do your 
child no good. A great evil in girls’ training is that 
they are not taught to use their muscles. They should 
do so in moderation, and there will be little fear of 
“strained backs” or any other mischief. 


7 .y Every scrap or bone left from 
Facts to Learn. yoastend boiled meat should be 
put into the soup-pot. Before using china or 
earthenware put it in cold water and salt, and bring 
to the boil. is prevents cracking from heat, 
Strips of brown paper and water will clean obstinately 
clouded decanters. Use spirits of turpentine to 
clean black marble. Those people who require 


cod-liver oil, and cannot take it, should try sweet 
fresh cream, one gill every night. Fi that a 
person cannot endure will never cure. A dirt 


coffee-pot will spoil the strongest infusion, so was 

and dry the coffee-pot every day. Keep the back 
between the shoulder-blades always well covered. 
Never put marrow from hones into soup ; scrape 
out and use as suet. Sponge larder windows with 
a weak solution of carbolic to keep flies away. 
Never fling away cinders into dust-bin unsifted. 
Always keep one knife for peeling onions. Peas 
and beans are great flesh-formers, so should be given 
to children. Always throw macaroni into boiling 
water to cook. Let tapioca soak in water for an 


hour before cooking. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Full Page — - - = (per insertion) 45 O 0 
Half Page -. - - - ae » 22100 
uarter Page = = Ss " » 1160 
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One-eighth .. “ #4 = ” » 612 6 
One-half column, or one-tenth of a page », » @#100 


Blaek Blooks 26 per cent. extra. 

These rates do not apply to competition advertisements, 
special scale for which will be sent on application. 

PEARSON’S WEEKLY is nublished every Monday, and 
oopy for advertisements must be in our hands.a week stead: 
ten days ifa proof is required. 

All advertisements are subject to approval. Advertise: 
ments ordered until countermanded are subject to a fort- 
night's notice. 

All enquiries and orders to be forwarded to PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY Advertisement Department. Sell's, 167, Fleet 
Street, London, E.0.; General Offices, Temple Chamber® 
London, B.C. 
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Guaranteed Genuine Bargains. The Largest ever Sold at the Price. 


THE a CARPET WEAVING CO., 


being the eers of cheap carpets, 
Se the lenpressdented sid and will 


Room 

OVER ANY ORDINARY-SIZED ROOM. ‘These 
Carpets are made of a material equal in wear to 
Wool, being woven and NOT aig and are offered 
at these Greatly Reduced Pri 


Carpeta. Thousan 
© Carpets and Ri have been sold at double these 
rices. <A beautiful ys ry to match Carpet sent 
or ls. 6d. or TW PETS AND TWO 
RUGS to match for ~ foal for sample, and if 
not satisfactory money will be return in full. 
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ted Kingdom. 
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THE BRITISH GARPET WEAVING 6O., 


31, OLD STREET, ALDERSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 
WARNING.—As unscrupnlous advertisers are copying our advertisements, we warn the 
readers of this paper as to the inferior quality of the goods s0 advertised. 


NOTH.—Our goods can only be obtained direct from the looms AS ABOVE, 
thus saving all middle profits, 
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WHAT CAN WE TELL 
YOU? 


TWENTY-FIVE pencil cases are offered this week under 


the usual conditions to discoverers of a word of two 
syllables, both of which are spelt in exactly the 
same manner. 


Last week we suggested that readors who are anxious 
to relicve us o ncil-cases might succeed in their 
desires if they discovered in the issue a word of 
seven letters which began and ended with the same 
letter and thronghout which vowel and consonant 
alternated. We were a good deal surprised at the 
enormous number of post-cards that came pouring 
in after the paper was published. They threatened to 
bury Temple Chambers as completely as an avalanche 
burics an Alpine village, and we had visions of 
search parties being organised in Fleet Street to 
disentomb our unfortunate staff. A little investi- 
gation showed the reason for the rush. There were 
about fifty words to which the description given 
applied. Decided, devoted, savages, examine, elevate, 
divided, and educate are a few of them. Enumerate 
was tho word intended to exercise the searching 
faculties of readers, and it of course consists of nine 
letters instead of seven. The mistake is such a 
glaring one that we really don’t feel capable of 
trying to excuse it, so, by way of showing our peni- 
tence, we impose upon ourselves a fine of twenty- 
five extra poncil-cases, which have been forwarded 
to detcctors of the words pointed out. The whole 
of these have been treated as one, and a pencil-case 
has been sent to every twenty-fifth detector. The 
names of the recipients appear on page 138. 

Here is a very gratifying testimonial which has just 
come to hand :—“ Dear Sir,—The following is a very 
good instance of the wonderful cleansing power pos- 

by your soap :—I was seated in my study one 
morning, trying to make an anagram. Before sit- 
ting down J had placed a soap coupon into my boots 
(that stood beside the chair) for safety. Judge my 
surprise when, on looking for it, I found it had 
cleaned and polished my boots beautifully.” 


R. G. writes, on paper stamped “Inland Revenue” :— 
“T will give you a bit of good advice. Do not delude 
people into thinking that there is a chance of their 
obtaining half-crowns for questions sent up for 

UESTIONS WorRTH ANSWEEING page. I have sent 
plenty bettor than those published, and have never 
gor @ penny-piece out of you.” In return 

or our correspondent's bit of good advice we will 
give him some, which is, not to use for his private 
correspondence Government paper, which, in com- 
mon with other tax-payers, we provide for official 
urposes. If he will send a private stamped enve- 
ope we shall be piad to supply him with the names 
and addresses of the recipients of the twenty half- 
crowns for the questions published this week and 
last. What a pity it is that there are people who 
can see no reason for their non-success except 
knavery on the part of others ! 


J. H. B. sends from Kilmarnock an account of a very 
curious wedding which has recently taken place in 
that part of the world. It was that of a man who 
married a woman a good deal older than himself. 
Our correspondent says: “If he is not a good hus- 
band she has only herself to blame, as she had the 
bringing up of him from infancy. His mother diod 
soon after he was born, and left him to the mercy of 
the world, but a young married woman adopted him, 
nursed him, and brought him up to manhood. Now 
he has married this woman who was the only mother 
he ever knew.” 


W. D. B. draws our attention to the circumstance 
that, while restaurants everywhere provide tea, 
coffee, cocoa, and refreshments in abundance, fruit, 
such as grapes, melons, strawberries, cherries, 
apricots, plums, gooseberries, pears, etc., are scarcely 
ever secn in them. He suggests that restaurants 
would do well to take up this branch of the refresh- 
ment business, and failing them, then that fruit- 
sellors might advantageously do so, and provide 
rooms where fruit, nicely and cleanly served up, 
with other edibles in demand, might be obtainable 
at prices within easy reach of the purses of the 
industrial classes. 


Oty writes -—“I have been a regular reader of your 
paper sic. its commencement, and I think can claim 
to have .ended to induce others to become so by a 
simple method, which, if not new, is certainly a very 
effective one. I am an engineer in a firm employin 
about 200 workmen, principally young men, and 
every morning the principal of the firm puts his 
daily newspaper oF at the side of the gatewa 
whence workmen who do not go home for their meals 
can take it down and read it. Of course one dail 
paper could only be enjoyed by a few, and it struc 
me to ae my F’earson's up every week and see how 
it would take. At eee was a rush for who would 
get it, or secure & fF 1 seat near the one who wns 

ing to read it (for it was read out by one to the 
others), but gradually the enthusiasm began to die 


away, and only a fow now and in turned up to 
hens it, I thought my plan had become « faila 
and accordingly made inquiries ; but I wassurp' 

to receive from upwards of eighty the same answer, 
which was: ‘Oh no, I didn’t get tired of it ; but for 
the sake of a penny a week I buy one of my own and 
get the full benefit of it.’ This was all in about 
three or four months, and I think, Mr. Editor, if m 
plan has not been suggested before, that those will- 
ing t@ assist you in making your circulation larger 
would find it a vary alee way.” It 
we verily believe, ely owing to the kindly en- 
thusiasm of friends like our correspondent that the 
unprecedentedly rapid growth of this paper is to be 
attributed. eedless to say we are very much 
obliged to him for his action. To any other readers 
whose work brings them in contact with consider- 
able numbors of people we shall be delighted to for- 
ward, carriage paid, any number of specimen copies 
for distribution. 


Writino with regard to Pat's letter on the subject of 
the word “British,” W. H. B. points out that the 
Irish have very little to complain about, as every 
letter contained in their name is to be found in 
British, The English have to put up with “ish” 
alone, and the Scotch with the first and last letters 
of their name and one in the middle. 


E. J. L. has a grievance with regard to our pencil-case 
competitions. He says:—I have been in nearly 
every competition since the paper started, have 
picked out the right word, but have never won a 
thing. Every Monday morning have I purchased 
your paper and scanned the winners’ names, with 
my heart all of a flutter, and having naturally a 
weak heart the strain has been fearful. But this is 
not all: I also tried my hand (and head) at some of 
the anagrams, but nary a prize did I Rather, so I 
think I am justified in sending in my bill :— 


&2e04a)Cr £2ad 


Dr 
To buying, wetting, and affixing 16 
stampstoldenvelopes . - 0 1 4] To enjoyment 
o oo addressing, and filling u got out of 
generally of 16 envelopes an (var- 
16 aheets of note-paper . . 0 @ 8 
‘ and opening one bottle of 
black ink, and using two good 
esa he nibs and one Roldes = -@ or 
7) ours engag Dg 
words and answering same, at 
1s. an hour (anagrams included) 11 18 6 
w» wear and tear of heart every Mon- 
day morning (very cheap). -12 00 


£u 0 2 
2 0 «0 


Owing. . £0 0 2 

Pay day every sixth Saturday in the month, terms 2} per cent. 
—————The account seems correct, and we shall 
be pleased to forward a remittance to clear it, if our 


correspondent will make the discount five per cent. 
We ought to get that much off for cash. 


£400 


J. C. writes:—“In your issue of August 29th you 


answer the guestion How MANY OFFICKRS ARE 
ENTITLED TO Wean THE VicrorIA Cross But you 
only partly answer it. In addition to those enu- 
merated there are no fewer than thirteen medical 
men who possess this coveted decoration, varying 
in rank from surgeon to deputy inspector-general.” 
Loco seems to think that the next thing in big shows 
should be a Railway Exhibition in preference to 
the Exhibition of Literature gugueated by the editor 
of the Newsacent. He says :—‘‘ When we think 
how inseparable from the welfare of our country 
is the railway, and how largely the wealth of the 
nation depends upon its influence, we get an idea 
of the great importance that would attach to such 
an exhibition. It would practically illustrate the 
progress of the country during this century by show- 
ing the effects of the facilities afforded for the transit 
of merchandise, etc., and the benefits derived by 
bringing obscure towns into closer communication 
and intercourse with the large centres of commerce. 
The general public are lamentably ignorant of the 
railway system and of the wonders of the ‘iron 
horse.’ Models illustrating the working of the 
various signalling systems would be viewed with the 
Merde interest, and the mysteries of the Travelling 
ost Otlice would bo unravelled to the admiration 
and astonishment of many. Representations of the 
engines which have traversed this and other coun- 
tries since the invention of the lozomotive would 
form an immensely interesting collection, and, with 
the assistance of the various railway companies, I 
am convinced that, on the whole, such an exhibition 
would prove one of the most important, interesting, 
and instructive of any that have been held in recent 
years. 


Mr. Davip B. Munoo, of 125, Hospital Street, Glas- 
gow, editor of Tux Younc JourNatist, has forwarded 
us a copy of his little monthly, which is published in 
the interests of amateur journalists. The young 
editor presumably hopes to foster amateur talent in 
his pages until it develops sufficiently to obtain 
recognition in paying quarters, and no doubt such 
ventures as his may, if judiciously conducted, prove 
of service to those who are anxious to eventuall 
adopt journalism as a profession. Anyone who is 
interested in amateur journalism can obtain a copy 


of Tue Youna JounNaListf Mr. ° 
coves rom Mr. Mungo for three 
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A. B. writes to tell us that Messrs. 0, & 
Street, Somerset, have in their em: 
people who have served the firm 
upwards, One man’s record is 62 
55, four 63, two Be four 51, 

49 years, sixty-one from 30 to 39 y one hun- 
dred and thi te 
and fifty-nine 
and fifty-three 10 years. 
other firm in the kingdom can boast of stich a 
fying state of affairs 


A. H. sends us a curiosity in the way of a verse in 
which the same word is shown to be capable of 
sensible repetition seven times running. It reads :— 
I'll prove the word that I have made my theme 
Is that, that may be doubled without 
And that that that thus tripled I may use, 

And that that that, that oritics may abuse 
May be correct, further the Dons to bother, 
Five thats may rightly follow one another. 
For be it known that we may say or write 
That that that, that that man wrote is quite right 
AS Acard that, arts that that caged il a 
six repeats, the grammar’s lowed, 
And that that thet, that that, that that be 
Repeated seven times is right, say ‘‘no ” who can? 

Mer. J. C. Huacett, of 20, Ruvigny Gardens, Putney, 
8.W., writes :—‘“In your issue for the week red 
August 29, in the article on Royat Back here 

‘ou mention the Comte de Paris, and say the bulk 
fis fortune is in British consuls / Such livestock 
would surely constitute a very bulky fortune. We 
read of swarthy despots whose wealth consists of 
hordes of black slaves, but where are they beside 
the French Pretender with his gangs of British 
consuls? Would you like to lose a pencil-case to me 
over the discovery of this error—just for the fun(d) 
of the thing? Call it a Consol-ation Prize.”. 

We rather think that Mr. Huggett ought tobe 

fined for his bad puns instead of reward How- 

ever, he is by now the proprietor of a new pencil- 
case. : 


THE competitions sent in for the SucceEsTion Prize of 
£5 5s. are so very numerous that we aa 
the result cannot be given until next wee 


B. R.—You silly fellow. Why knock your head against 
a brick wall? You might as well try to pia your 
bipe in a strong wind without earson's Hurriwane 

atchbox as attempt to get such a concession froma 
railway company. 

J. W. T. very rightly points out that the word “ post ® 
might well have been included in the recent reply 
which dealt with the question Wuick ENatisn Worp 
HAS THE GREATEST NUMBER OF MeaANntNas?! It cer- 
tainly rejoices in a variety of significations, which 
would go a long way towards turning grey hair 
of a foreigner who was endeavouring to master our 
puzzling language. 

J.M. Gave Pepeick, of 2, Orchard Gardens, Teign- 
mouth, Devon, writes to say that he is making a 
collection of the armorial bearings of every town 
in Great Britain, and that to render his Collection 
as complete as possible, he would esteem it a favour 
if provincial readers of PzaRrson’s WEEKLY would 
forward him specimens of the arms, or devices, of 
the towns in which they reside. 


Ivan.—The words printed in italics in the Bible have 
been added by the translators to make clearer the 
meanings of the passages in which they occur. 


WE are constantly receiving complaints from new 
readers to the effect that they have been unable to 
get this paper, as their newsagent had none left. Is 
should be remembered that most newsagents only 
lay in sufficient stock to mect their actual orders, 
and that the way to secure a copy is to order st to be 
regularly supplied. 


We find the space at disposal tn this page for answering 
queries insufficient, and will therefore gladly reply by post 
to those readers who care to enclose stamped envelopes with 
their letters of enquiry. All general enquiries will be 
answered, Legal and medical advice we cannot give. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson’s Weekly will be sent direct from the offices 
post free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
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HAVE YOU A COUGH? 
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